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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges is to be held at Saint Louis, Missouri, on Thursday 
and Friday, January 18-19, 1934. 


COMPLIMENTARY copy of Jones’ Comprehenswe Exam- 

wmations in American Colleges has been sent to the executive 
officer of each college holding membership in the Association, 
with the suggestion that, if desired, an additional copy will be 
sent for the college library. The response has been instantaneous 
and gratifying. Extra copies may be secured through this office 
or directly from the Macmillan Company, publishers, at $2.50 
per copy. The usual discount will be given to libraries. 

The Association, without charge, will soon send to each college 
executive a copy of Architectural Planning of the American Col- 
lege by Messrs. J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. This 
book is like a sequel to Klauder and Wise’s College Architecture 
in America. Additional copies may be procured through this 
office or from the McGraw-Hill Company, New York, at $2.00 per 


copy. 


HE Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, of 
which Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony is Chairman, is making 
elaborate plans to hold a conference with the theme, ‘‘More and 
Better Wills’’ at the Hotel St. George, in Brooklyn, on March 
21st and 22nd. A great deal of advance interest is being 
aroused in this conference. It will be participated in by repre- 
sentatives not only of colleges and universities, but of life insur- 
ance companies, banks, trust companies and foundations. The 
members of the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 
besides Dr. Anthony, Chairman, are the Reverend C. E. Burton, 
President W. P. Few, Messrs. Dwight H. Day, H. S. Braucher, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Robert L. Kelly, Wm. R. King, Leslie P. 
Moss, O. T. Johnston, Frank H. Mann, Morris A. Ehnes, and 
Miss Ruth Deemer. 


S INCE the Annual Meeting at Atlantic City the Executive and 

Associate Secretaries, Dr. A. W. Anthony, representing the 

Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, and Mr. Randall 
5 
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Thompson, Director of the Music Study, have spent some time in 
the field, particularly in certain Southern and border states. 

Dr. Anthony has conducted a conference on financial and 
fiduciary matters at Rollins College, which was attended by rep- 
resentatives of Florida colleges and trust companies, and others 
from several northern states who were at the time sojourners 
in that state. The trust companies of Florida are adopting The 
Uniform Trust for Public Uses designed by Daniel S. Remsen as 
a fundamental feature of the Campaign of Perserverance, into 
which they are entering actively. 


N connection with the Music Study, Mr. Thompson is spend- 
ing more than three months as an inspector of colleges located 
in the Eastern, Southern, Pacific Coast and Mississippi Valley 
sections of the United States. He hopes to complete this Study 
in the autumn of 1933. 


HE Executive Secretary has now completed the Survey of 

the Brethren Colleges and has made his final report. 
Plans are being considered for the publication of essential phases 
of this report as of special significance to a multitude of the 
smaller colleges of the country. 


ILE no definite announcement is yet made, plans are in the 

making to publish later a supplementary volume by Dr. 
Jones, to his Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges. 
The purpose of the new book, if it appears, will be to assist col- 
leges in very practical and intimate ways in establishing compre- 
hensive examinations as a part of their educational program. 
There will be furnished extensive lists of questions which have 
been used by colleges in conducting comprehensive examinations. 
The questions themselves will be evaluated and methods of pro- 
cedure in considerable detail will be outlined. In the confer- 
ences which have been held under Dr. Jones’ leadership, the 
demand for this kind of a supplementary book has been quite 
insistent. 


URING the nineteen years’ history of the Association of 
American Colleges there has never been a deficit. The Asso- 
ciation has always operated on the basis of a balanced budget. It 
hopes to maintain its reputation in this particular during the 
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current year. The increased membership of the Association, 
which now totals 471 colleges, the reduction in the rent of the 
office, the reduction in the cost of publishing the BULLETIN, the 
contracts for which have always been let on a competitive basis, 
and the fact that the Executive and Associate Secretaries have 
each taken a twenty per cent cut in their total salaries, all point 
to this desired end. It is hoped and believed that with these in- 
creased resources and economies, a larger residuum than ever 
before will be available for carrying on the service activities of 
the Association. 

Some of the Permanent Commissions are outlining especially 
significant investigations for the year. Among these may be 
mentioned the Commission on College Costs which has been post- 
poning its study for two or three years until the report of the 
special Committee on Form of Classification of Institutions of 
Higher Education would be available. 


HE distressing news has come from one of the member colleges 
of this Association that securities aggregating a very sub- 
stantial sum were taken from the bank in which they were de- 
posited. This might occasion a very serious loss to the college. 
The incident emphasizes the wisdom of the requirement that no 
one person alone should ever be allowed to open the boxes in 
which securities are held. 


ORD comes from one of the smaller member colleges that the 

institution now holds one hundred different insurance poli- 

cies. These policies have accumulated in number during the 

years. The college is now entering upon a thoroughgoing plan of 

simplifying and systematizing its insurance program with a view 

of utilizing the very best possible rates available for different 
types of risks. 


T the request of the president of a member college, an investi- 

gation has been made as to the extent of the use of the title or 
degree of Associate in Arts or Associate of Arts. For many 
years, the degree was given by this institution to those who com- 
pleted extension courses of college grade offered to the public, 
for the same amount of credits as were then required for the 
Bachelor of Arts. It is found that several standard colleges— 
holding membership in this Association—are conferring this de- 
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gree or title on the basis of two years’ work and that probably 40 
per cent of the junior colleges of the country also make use of 
the Associate of Arts degree. The knowledge of these practices 
may lead to a clarification of this situation and possibly to the 
adoption in some instances of some other degree. 


N his recommendations for an occasional merger and more 
frequent association of colleges, somewhat after the Canadian 
plan now already put into operation with variations at Clare- 
mont, California, and Atlanta, Georgia, the editor is quoting the 
statement of President Henry Suzzallo of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion: 
In spite of somewhat differing background and traditions, 
(in Canada) there appears conclusive evidence that the same 
forces are working in essentially the same direction and that 
in some of its main features education among the English- 
speaking peoples of this continent is destined to respond to 
these common forces in somewhat similar ways. ‘‘Fore- 
ward.’’ Local Provision for Higher Education in Sas- 
katchewan—Bul. No. 27, Carnegie Foundation, 1932. 


HE 1931-32 report of the president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity announces that the endowment funds amount to $30,- 
319,932, and the plant and equipment, $13,811,125.22. Note the 
significant emphasis. 
Johns Hopkins University also reports the largest enrolment 
in the College of Arts and Sciences in the history of the College 
—440. 


THE SERVICE OF COLLEGE TRUSTEES 


OME months ago a contribution was solicited by the editor 
from the University of Chicago on the functions and activities 

of the Board of Trustees of that institution. This request was 
made because of the very unusual scope of the work of members 
of that Board and the remarkable amount of time given by mem- 
bers to Board duties. In the article* which was contributed by 
the Secretary of the Board, Mr. J. Spencer Dickerson, he said, 


In one year the Board held sixteen meetings. There were 
sixty-five meetings of its standing committees, and no one, 
not even the ubiquitous secretary, knows how many informal 
conferences were held. It is known, however, that he took 
* Association of American Colleges BULLETIN, Vol. XVII, No. 3, Novem- 

ber, 1931, pp. 365-369. 
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the minutes of one hundred sixty-seven meetings of one sort 
or another during the twelve month period. 


In Volume II of the Survey Report of the University of Chi- 
cago on The Organization and Administration of the University, 
the surveyors, Messrs. Reeves, Kelly, Russell and Works, quote 
this extract and make these observations: 


It is difficult to evaluate this well-nigh unique policy of the 
Board. Certainly the services rendered by members of the 
Board who give their time so generously and with such self- 
sacrifice and devotion must be exceedingly valuable. On the 
other hand, it is a question whether such extensive use of the 
time of busy men is economical and efficient. They have 
been selected, presumably, because of their wisdom and their 
broad humanitarian interests, to define the objectives and to 
determine the policies of the University of Chicago, and to 
find the means and the men to enable the University most 
effectively to attain its objectives. To expect these trustees 
also to give so generously of their time to the problems in- 
volved in the execution of policies is a practice difficult to 
defend, except in so far as consideration of those problems 
is necessary to check the validity of policies and the efficiency 
of the men who have been chosen to administer the Univer- 
sity. Such practice is likely to deter persons whose counsel 
would be very significant in the policy-formulating delibera- 
tions of the Board from accepting membership because of the 
arduous, time-consuming nature of the service which such 
membership contemplates. 


In marked contrast to the procedure here outlined by Mr. 
Dickerson, is the equally unique method of procedure adopted 
by Manchester College, Indiana. Manchester is a small college, 
without great resources except those found in the devotion and 
loyalty of its officers and faculty and the good-will of its rather 
limited constituency. The Board of Trustees of this college pro- 
vides for an Executive Board which is composed, with one ex- 
ception, of the employed officers of the college, together with 
certain faculty representatives. This Board is responsible very 
largely for the management of the institution. This becomes, 
therefore, an approximation toward such a faculty control of 
the institution as is found in European universities. In addi- 
tion, the Board of Trustees appoints a Regional Educational 
Board which works in a supplementary way within the field of 
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financial solicitation. This leaves the Board of Trustees free 
very largely to confine itself to the consideration of the objectives 
and policies of the college. It may be added that, so far as Man- 
chester College is concerned, the plan works admirably, both 
within the realms of educational and financial development. 
During the years Manchester College has never had a deficit at 
the end of the year, and this statement has held good during the 
present financial crisis as well as at other times. 


STANDING Fst 


N his recent announcement to the Senate of the University of 
Chicago that no reductions in academic salaries were contem- 
plated by the Board, President Robert Maynard Hutchins ex- 


plained : 


The Board takes this action not alone because it wishes to 
reward the professors of the University ; rather the action is 
taken because of the critical situation in education gen- 
erally, and because the Board recognizes the obligation im- 
posed on it by the position of leadership which the Univer- 
sity occupies. The Board feels that to depart from the 
traditional policy of the University would involve serious 
consequences for the whole educational system. 

At no time in the first fifteen years of its life could the 
University be regarded as firmly established. It always 
had a large deficit and was more than once on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Yet it was in this period that the greatness of 
the University was established. The intellectual, educa- 
tional, and scientific activity of those years has never been 
surpassed at this or any other university. 

And so I venture to hope that the uncertainty of these 
times will not deflect us from our main task, which is to 
raise education and research at Chicago to the highest level 
of which we are capable. I hope that our preoccupation 
with figures, which has been the most depressing feature of 
the last two years, will not prevent us from pressing for- 
ward in harmony with the traditions of the University of 


Chicago. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, President Ernest H. 
Wilkins, of Oberlin College, recently recommended to the Trus- 
tees that Oberlin salaries be not reduced, and added the follow- 
ing among other comments: 
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The service of the College is rendered primarily through 
persons—the members of the instructional and administra- 
tive staff—and just so long as it may reasonably be con- 
ceived as possible, their status should remain unimpaired. 

The desire that salaries be not reduced is not primarily— 
with the men whose minds I know best it is not at all—a 
matter of personal financial concern; it is rather a matter 
of institutional and professional concern. Broadly speak- 
ing, the reductions in salary, common in most parts of the 
country except the East, inevitable though they doubtless 
are, constitute a serious menace to the standing and the 
progress of higher education. 

The dignity and attractiveness of the teaching profession, 
and the contentment and efficiency of those who enlist in it 
are largely determined by the level and the security of the 
salaries which it affords. It offers practically no chance for 
the winning of large income; it must at least yield enough 
to maintain a family life marked by a reasonable degree of 
comfort and of culture; and it should make up in financial 
security what it lacks in financial opportunity. 

Any impairment of salary status by removing this sense 
of security menaces the strength of the profession, and ren- 
ders the individual teacher—regardless of his immediate 
personal financial status—less secure as to his own future, 
and less sure that the profession of his following is one in 
which he can put his faith. 

Educational salaries do not rise of themselves when the 
cost of living rises; in general they lag behind that rise. 
They ought not then to fall as the result of a fall in the cost 
of living. They ought not, indeed, to fall even temporarily 
if there is any possible way compatible with the health of 
the institution by which they can be maintained. 

Educational salaries do not rise of themselves when sal- 
aries rise in other occupations. They ought not then to fall 
as the result of a fall in salaries in other occupations. In 
so far as teaching salaries are maintained while other sal- 
aries fall, teachers are in a relatively better status than they 
were before; there would seem to be no reason why such im- 
provement in relative status should not be regarded as a 
good thing in itself. 

Nor does the maintenance of faculty salaries mean that 
faculty members are not sharing in the common economic 
burden. It means simply that relatively more of the avail- 
able money is in their hands for use. 

The college world is suffering, in most parts of the coun- 
try except the East, from the manifold results of the reduc- 
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tion of salaries. The more completely wide-spread this 
reduction, the more lasting it will be, and the harder it will 
be to bring things back to a normal level. It is, therefore, 
from the point of view of the college world as a whole, ex- 
ceedingly desirable that one great college in this part of the 
country should stand firm in this respect. If we can so 
stand, we shall not only preserve and fortify our own local 
esprit de corps but render a valuable professional service to 
many other institutions and to thousands of our colleagues 
elsewhere. 

The allowance of a deficit would not be without prece- 
dent in the history of Oberlin, nor would it be without com- 
panion action by some of the strongest and soundest institu- 
tions in the country. Within the last twenty-five years, 
Oberlin College has six times budgeted deficits—in 1909-10, 
1915-16, 1916-17, 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23—and has 
had actual deficits eleven times—in every year from 1909- 
10 to 1920-21 except 1918-19. 

Conditions may, of course, be different another year. It 
is possible that our income from investments will be less 
next year than this; it is quite possible that our income from 
tuition will be less next year than this; and unless unex- 
pected gifts or bequests come in we shall not have as much 
in the way of ‘‘cushions’’ next year as we have this year. 
It may then be necessary to reduce salaries next year even 
if we do not do so this year. The present argument is ad- 
dressed to the problem of the present year. The general 
position which it takes should, I believe, be borne in mind 
in any discussion of the salary problem; but it is perfectly 
possible that special future cireumstances may overbalance 
the weight of the general considerations here assembled. 
For the present, the general considerations seem to me to 
outweigh the special circumstances. 

I enclose herewith, as appendices to this letter, first, a 
copy of a recent letter* written to Dr. R. L. Kelly, Secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, by Mr. Trevor 
Arnett, President of the General Education Board (in 
which letter I would call your particular attention to the 
third paragraph) ; and second, a copy of a statement issued 
on November 3 by the Department of Public Relations of 
the University of Chicago. 


* = * 
‘THE Trustees of the George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at their February meeting voted to make no reduc- 
tion in salaries and adopted the following resolution : 


* See BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. XVIII, No. 
4, December, 1932, p. 477. 
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Be it resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the George 
Washington University reaffirm its expression of apprecia- 
tion of the proficient service of the members of the Univer- 
sity staff during these latter years and with special reference 
to the fine morale maintained during these difficult days of 
social and economic readjustment, and further 

Be it resolved, That the Board as a means of expressing 
its appreciation to the staff announces at this time that it is 
making no salary reductions during the current year unless 
emergencies arise that are now unforeseen. 


Sabbatical leave for the academic year 1933-34 was approved 
by the Board for three members of the faculty. 

Harvard University states in a recent announcement that its 
finances are not being seriously affected by the depression. Dur- 
ing prosperous times the administration laid aside a part of its 
income to help in any lean years that might follow. Accord- 
ingly, no officers of instruction or administration will be dis- 
charged, and many needy students will be assisted even more 
largely than heretofore. 


PLANS FOR ADVANCE 


HE friends of higher education are now confronted with a 
very remarkable challenge. The question is—can they take 
their place in their several communities as effective contributors 
or indeed as leaders in the terrific struggle to preserve the really 
worthwhile elements of our community and national life? To 
this end in many communities, local councils of social, educa- 
tional, religious, and cultural agencies are being established to 
impress cooperatively upon the community the necessity of put- 
ting first things first. Many communities are suffering not only 
from jealousies and antagonisms but from the wicked waste of 
the people’s resources through political and other forms of mal- 
administration. There are those who are fighting for the reduc- 
tion of taxes, regardless of the purposes for which public income 
is to be expended. It is time that in every community the voice 
of the leaders of our public schools, our public libraries, our mu- 
seums, our social agencies, our educational institutions, our 
churches, should be as the voice of one man in support of those 
elements of our life without which our civilization would cease to 
exist. 
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There can be no time now for special pleading. If any special 
group attempts to advertise itself and make such an appeal to the 
public as will thwart the purposes of other equally deserving 
groups, disaster will be the inevitable consequence. There is a 
movement on foot looking toward the federation and integration 
of the different agencies in the community which can and will 
stand, and having done so, continue to stand for that without 
which American life would be a travesty. There is no intention 
of attempting to build up a national movement to carry on this 
stupendous enterprise of cooperation, but the minds and hearts 
of those to whom such a purpose appeals, are being fertilized and 
stimulated. Here is such an opportunity as rarely comes to 
college officials and teachers, board secretaries, and other men 
' and women whose lives are dedicated to the best interests of the 
community, to make a contribution of lasting significance in the 
midst of desperate emergency conditions. The editor will be 
glad to give detailed information to all readers who may seek 
any further enlightenment as to the nature of this movement be- 
hind which are many of the most influential associations, coun- 
ceils, foundations and leagues of the United States—R. L. K. 





THE BULLETIN IN 1933 


Plans for the current volume of the BULLETIN provide for dis- 
cussion of vital matters. The May issue is expected to present 
practical experience of college executives with group plans, 
mergers, etc., some immediate plans for economy, better budgets, 
cost studies. Later, there will be reports on the progress of 
studies in the field of the fine arts, and scholarship. 

It is hoped the special bulk orders for the BuLLETIN by col- 
leges for faculty and board members will be renewed so far as 
possible; and that individuals will continue to take advantage 
of the offer to send a year’s subscription to any officer or teacher 
connected with a member college for $1.00. The regular sub- 
scription for the general public will continue at $3.00 per annum. 

We are heartened by a renewal of fifteen subscriptions from a 
small college in the Northwest—the faculty feel they cannot do 
without the Association BULLETIN. 





LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


The Presidential Address 


IRVING MAURER 
PRESIDENT OF BELOIT COLLEGE 


I 


N Eden Philpot’s novel Stormburg, Johnsey, the village doctor, 
talking with Manning, the village vicar, summing up reason 
for concern as to the present situation, says, 


I see danger on every side. I see a generation growing up 
in ignorance of everything save accursed politics. The 
young are class-conscious and lack either aim or ambition 
save to come by money without earning it, nor does their 
own side offer them any solid food, or future foundations 
to build their lives upon. 

It ought to be in the power of everybody to make life a 
beautiful thing, but what life can be beautiful if it is en- 
tirely lazy and untrained? The rising generation is laying 
up a hideous old age for itself, and this hatred of work 
must breed its own nemesis. Whence comes it, Tom? 

It doesn’t come; it was always there, answered the vicar. 
Bread and circuses have been all the people ever wanted— 
pagan or Christian. I don’t suppose Demos ever rejoiced 
in work at any time. 

Yes, he did—during the days of the guild. Then pride 
in craftsmanship, and love of the work for itself and its 
perfection, begot masterpieces that survive to shame artists 
and workmen alike today. 

Yet human nature does not change. A great incentive to 
fine things might awaken the old power and ardor to create 
them, if we could find it, declared Manning. 

That is so... . Man is a sandwich, Tom, and I dare swear 
that deep in the middle of every one of us is a streak of 
something utterly teachable and beautiful and good. 


II 
In these words I find much to think about—much that affirms 
the spirit and aims of liberal arts education. These are days 
when colleges and the men who administer them are turning in 
upon themselves, turning to self-criticism and appraisal. Phys- 
15 
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ically speaking we are in an uncertain situation. We balance 
budgets only to find that, by the time we can have them type- 
written, they are ‘‘off’’ several thousands of dollars. Gradually 
cherished educational standards, such as the ratio of teacher to 
student, the limiting in size of class divisions, the library budget, 
are being set aside. Much-prized programs of teacher develop- 
ment, by which good material among young teachers is recog- 
nized and rewarded, are being scrapped. In many a faculty, 
there is being waged a fight for survival in which the sacrosanct 
tenure is stripping college faculties of the beginners and leaving 
in power men on the eve of retirement. We dare not look too far 
ahead ; we would probably lose our nerve if we did. 

In such a situation we can afford to ask what our work is, 
whether it needs to be done, whether we can do it. And when 
we ask such questions, Johnsey, the village doctor, has some- 
thing to say that is good for our souls. ‘‘Man is a sandwich— 
deep in the middle of every one of us is a streak of something 
utterly teachable and beautiful and good.”’ 

1. We did not ourselves always fully believe in our job, which 
has always been that of enriching the minds and hearts of men. 
There was a period immediately behind us when we were cowed 
by the utilitarian bludgeon into consenting to the proposal that 
our job was to prepare young men and young women to earn a 
living. This program of utilitarian education proceeded upon 
the principle that the pseudo-vocationalism of the schools would 
be adequate in an actual industrialism and also that the indus- 
trial and commercial world was a fixed, a stable thing. A recent 
questionnaire sent out by Armour Institute, as reported in the 
Chicago Tribune, to a large number of industrial concerns, has 
utterly discarded the validity of the first principle, namely that 
we could actually, in a college, train men for trades, and the 
present economic difficulties have disproven the second principle, 
namely, that the economic situation would continue stable. As 
a result, not alone are we of the liberal arts wing of education 
confessing our own lack of faith, but we are witnessing a dis- 
concerting enlistment under our banners of large numbers of 
schools ordinarily labeled as occupied with vocational and tech- 
nical pursuits. What state has not witnessed the gradual chang- 
ing over of normal schools into teachers colleges, with the em- 
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phasis upon the college? I prophesy that we of the liberal arts 
schools will immediately face a new competition, not the com- 
petition of technical schools which offer youth a different type 
of education, not the competition between liberal arts and vo- 
cationalism, but the competition between liberal arts colleges 
which have kept the faith and other colleges and schools which 
are turning back into the liberal arts field. Only a few years 
ago we could say to a young man who stood at the parting of 
the ways, ‘‘Choose a college or a vocational school.’’ But today 
both college and vocational school say ‘‘We can both give you 
a college education.”’ 

We need not accept the shibboleths of new panaceas to be 
willing to admit that technological unemployment, (by the way, 
this is going to be an address which does not mention the word 
‘‘technocracy,’’) is a real problem and that the solution lies in the 
direction of shorter working days and weeks, in order to afford 
every willing worker a job. If that be the case, do we not en- 
visage a return to that period of which Johnsey spoke, the period 
when arts and crafts gave men release? We do not expect that 
machinery will be discarded. It will be used more and more. 
We may probably find in the near future a condition of affairs 
where every one, who needs to, will labor at mechanical pursuits 
a short portion of his time, being free thereafter to enjoy leisure 
as he may. What a challenge that is for the liberal arts type 
of education, to find a society, where men and women will be 
more and more thrown back upon themselves to live their lives? 
And what an inferno will be created if men and women, with 
their working hours freed by machinery, will have to face the 
barrenness, the emptiness of uneducated lives? Do we not see 
that what liberal arts education has always insisted to be its job, 
is now receiving the widest possible confirmation? Shall we not 
renew our faith in the cause of ‘‘placing’’ a human individual 
culturally and spiritually, of making him aware of his world, 
of encouraging his imagination while we discipline his mind, of 
having as our objective the discovery by youth of their real 
spiritual selves? 

Impractical? By the strange shiftings of life shall we not 
discover that particularly those colleges which have persisted in 
this indirect result will find themselves today in the best possible 
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position for survival? They have proven that to cherish truth, 
beauty, moral splendor, is the activity which best satisfies the 
desires of mankind. 

2. Does this job need doing today? I answer that there is 
desperate need for this sort of thing. The college youth of to- 
day need to be taught how to work intellectually, how to think. 
It is not their fault that they are children of an era of transition 
and of rebellion. In art they have thrown away detail, form, 
for mass, shadow, color. A famous Munich painter of the old 
school, looking over an exhibition of modern paintings at the 
Art Museum of Beloit College, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, if these painters 
would only work.’’ Revolt is always in a hurry, eager for effect. 
Youth today needs to study grammar, master English, learn lab- 
oratory technique, careful analysis, scholarly method. They 
need to gain the power of appraisal. Of course, we need that, 
too, but there isn’t any hope for us, anyway. They need faith 
in a few unifying values and ideals. They are going to tackle 
a bigger job than any which we undertook, and many of them 
are winning leadership too cheaply, without having paid the price 
in hard, constructive preparation. This is not their fault—it is 
our fault. But their innocence will not excuse them from need- 
less failures—costly, tragic failures. 

And we can realize today that this task of integrating per- 
sonality is desperately needed in society. We are suffering be- 
cause we are torn into shreds by the very efficiency of highly 
developed specialties. There are cities in America today which 
can be described as physically and technically efficient, yet which 
are industrially bankrupt, their commerce and finance a tragedy, 
their city treasuries empty. We have on our hands beautifully 
perfected machinery of unrelated functions. This is largely be- 
cause our minds have been one-sidedly developed ; the interest in 
inquiry has outrun the interest in the meaning and relation of 
the thing discovered. It is not machines but rich, gifted, inte- 
grated minds which are needed to organize civilization into an 
order of sanity, unselfishness and moral healthfulness. We are 
in desperate need of the minds which can be victorious in their 
wholeness, which resist the centrifugal forces of intellectual spe- 
cialism. We need men and women who can actually bless the 
world by being themselves because they are such splendid selves. 
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3. Can we do the job? I am beginning to think that we shall 
fail doing it as it should be done, unless we can become more 
forthright in the liberal arts endeavor. 

(a) Liberal arts education today is in the rut of depart- 
mentalism. In a true liberal arts college the chief aim should 
not be the training of graduate students but the enriching of 
Bachelor of Arts students by guiding them into various fields of 
knowledge. I don’t know that we have got many genuine liberal] 
arts departments in any of our colleges because, after all, the 
idea is to turn our scholars into graduate students in the various 
fields. The general courses are too much apologized for—they 
should be the glory of a liberal arts college. If we really believe 
in a liberal arts tradition, the department must sink into the 
division, and the number of courses must diminish. But I fear 
that only the threat of financial disaster will ever bring about a 
lessening in the number of courses in our curricula. 

(b) Then, too, the faculties and the administrations of our col- 
leges are economically and socially too illiterate to enable them 
to assist efficiently in the task of social appraisal which needs to 
be done. My proposal is that each college faculty set itself to 
this task of economic and of social appraisal. Let a college fac- 
ulty write a symposium on ‘‘Life in 1933.’’ In a good college 
you have a group of able, scholarly men, who, if they are college 
and not university men, are not afraid of studying life even in 
fields outside their own. In fact, only as this is done will there 
be hope in education. You remember that book that Charles 
Downer Hazen wrote, Europe Since 1815. It came out just be- 
fore the Great World War, and there was a young woman who 
wanted to get it from the Springfield Library, in Massachusetts, 
and she called up and said she wanted that new book, ‘‘Some- 
thing about Europe since 8:15 P. M.’’ Well, let it be that, but 
let us write about the world from different points of view. Why, 
then, should not a group of faculty men spend their spare time 
for a year coming to agreement, if possible, about the state of 
the world, and about the important question as to how the state 
of the world affects their teaching? Why should not the col- 
leges attempt the conclusion of a living philosophy of life? Why 
should not these gifted minds be disseminators of light upon a 
sadly puzzled world? Everywhere we hear people say—‘‘ What 
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is needed is leadership.’’ Well then, why should not we have a 
right to look for leadership to the presidents and the faculties 
of liberal arts colleges? I do not accept as our task the solving 
of social and economic problems. I do insist that good teaching 
in any of the liberal arts fields today will require an intelligent 
interest in a modern world and its problems on the part of a 
college faculty. 

(c) In the third place, our liberal arts colleges to-day are too 
uncertain in their affirmations in the field of religious ideals and 
values. If man, as Johnsey said, in that inner stratum, is 
‘utterly teachable,’’ he will not be content unless there be held 
high before him great, stable ideals. In many of our colleges 
where there is still oversight of religious teaching because of 
organic ties, I have great sympathy with those faculty members 
who, to be honest, find themselves unable to subscribe to theo- 
logical statements or terminology. My quarrel is not with these 
honest rebels—they are the hope of religion. My quarrel is 
with a tendency on the part of college teachers to break with 
historie religious movements, and to brush aside religious inter- 
ests as unintellectual. If what they do is for the sake of a 
greater faith, well and good, but if on our faculties, at a time 
like this, we increase the number of those who, because they 
cannot by intellectual processes find God, therefore mediate a 
philosophy of negation, there will be no good for the immediate 
future from liberal arts education. For life must be integrated, 
not divided, and when you unify life you have religion. The 
hope of education lies in integrating adventures. Unless then 
the college of today can send out graduates who are wistful and 
reverent, who hunger for faith, who make up their minds about 
such positive ideals as good-will, unselfishness, courage, we shall 
not do the job we have as ours to do, no matter what may be 
the size of our endowment, the brilliancy of our faculty, or the 
physical completeness of our laboratories and libraries. In eol- 
lege as elsewhere the pressing need today is for religion and 
when you get religion in our faculties you will discover it in our 
student bodies. 

III 

To summarize: In this time of self-searching we must recap- 

ture a faith in liberal arts education, faith in the value of men 
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and women of culture, of minds disciplined by truth-seeking, 
aware of the riches which lie within. We find this educational 
objective justified by the drift toward the liberal arts field of 
supposedly vocational educational institutions. The leadership 
of the immediate future is a desperate task requiring person- 
alities which have been seriously trained in spiritual disciplines. 
The colleges cannot do the job of liberal education needed today 
unless they minimize departmental narrowness and emphasize 
rich, general, divisional curricula; unless they become economic- 
ally and socially literate, unless their faculties engage in the 
enterprise of economic and social appraisal; unless the liberal 
arts colleges express joyous affirmations in the field of religious 
ideals and values. That the liberal arts colleges can meet these 
challenges I have no doubt; that they will meet them as they 
should is not so certain. In the history of all our colleges can 
be discovered a joyous idealism which has enabled them to 
weather many perils. This is in part due to the youthful spirit 
of the teachers, who live only partly in the world of the real, 
and who live largely in the world of ideas. This is also due to 
the pressure of youth itself, changeless, joyous, troubled, restless 
youth, ‘‘utterly teachable,’’ as Johnsey said. 

My friends of the Association, let us not lose the joy of youth 
whether in our classrooms or in our own hearts. Never was our 
job more clearly outlined, the job of integrating life, to offer 
for leadership lives intellectually and spiritually disciplined. 
Never was it more desperately needed. Never have we had a 
better chance to do it well. I greet you as fellow adventurers 
in an enterprise which shall not, must not fail. 











THE OUTLOOK FOR DISARMAMENT 
MARY E. WOOLLEY 


PRESIDENT OF Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


R. President, Members and Friends of the Association of 
American Colleges: As we were listening to the President’s 
address, I felt that it was a mistake not to have it conclude the 
exercises of the evening. It is a message which should go with 
us, better still, abide with us, as I am confident that it will. 

A gathering like this at a time like this, I think we peculiarly 
need. On the train I read the story of a passenger in a taxi cab 
who said nervously, ‘‘Don’t drive so quickly around the corners. 
It frightens me.’’ ‘‘You don’t want to get scared,’’ the chauf- 
feur said reassuringly. ‘‘Do what I do—shut your eyes when 
we come to a corner.’’ 

I am not at all sure that it isn’t a good plan for us to shut 
our eyes to some of the perplexities which confront us on our 
own campuses and have our thoughts turned in another direction. 
Perhaps even better than that is the policy of opening our eyes 
to something else. 

This afternoon I was so fortunate as to have a room on the 
ocean side and, as I looked out over the water and heard the 
sound of the surf, I reflected that perhaps ‘‘the world is too 
much with us.’”’ I am inclined to think that coming here by the 
ocean for a few days is a good thing; we may even 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

But I have come to you tonight to talk about something apart 
from the colleges, namely, the outlook for disarmament. I have 
been fortunate in my audiences this autumn. A member of our 
Economics Department was teaching a class of girls one summer 
who had not had opportunity for education. After two or three 
weeks one of them said to her: ‘‘ We like your class, but we wish 
you wouldn’t use some of the big words. They just skid off our 
domes and leave us unawares.’’ 

I am perfectly sure there is not anything I could possibly say 
about Geneva that would ‘‘skid off your domes and leave you un- 


awares!’’ 
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‘‘What is the outlook for disarmament?’’ is the question 
uppermost in the minds of men and women interested in the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. 
‘* Almost a year since the first session of that Conference con- 
vened in Geneva; what has actually happened, what is happen- 
ing now, and what is likely to happen?’’ These are fair ques- 
tions, meriting a fair and unbiased answer. 

To answer without a backward look is as futile as any attempt 
to understand the present without knowledge of the past. You 
will recall that the Conference goes as far into the past as the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, when Article 8 put upon the 
victorious nations the obligation of reducing their armaments as 
they had reduced those of the vanquished powers. 

For almost seven years nothing happened. It was not until 
1925 that the Council of the League of Nations decided to ap- 
point a committee to appoint a commission to prepare for the 
Conference itself. There was a great deal of appointing com- 
mittees to appoint committees to appoint something else at 
Geneva! 

That Commission, known as the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, met at intervals from 1926 until 1930, and prepared 
what is known as the Draft Convention, that is, the outline for 
Quantitative Disarmament. It held its last meeting in 1930, and 
even then it was more than a year before the Conference really 
convened, the second day of February in 1932. We were told 
that up to within two weeks of the Conference a pall of pes- 
simism and uncertainty hung over Geneva and it was doubted 
whether it actually would meet. 

I often thought of the statement in the Old Testament that 
the very stars in their courses fought against Sisera. The very 
stars in their courses did seem to fight against the Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, but it did con- 
vene only an hour late, on the second day of February and was 
in session for nearly six months, adjourning the first session on 
the twenty-third day of July. 

In April Ambassador Gibson, the leader of our own delegation, 
proposed that the Conference should abolish some of the weapons 
of aggressive character, beginning with land weapons, such as 
tanks, heavy mobile artillery and chemical and bacteriological 
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warfare. That proposition led to a great deal of discussion and 
some opposition; it led also to action, taken on the motion of 
Sir John Simon, the leader of the delegation from the United 
Kingdom, in favor of qualitative disarmament, that is, the 
abolition on land, sea, and in the air, of the weapons of pecu- 
liarly aggressive character. Qualitative disarmament was not to 
‘‘humanize’’ warfare, as was sometimes reported but, by the 
abolition of these weapons of peculiarly aggressive character, to 
reduce the danger of surprise attack and, therefore, help to at- 
tain security. 

That proposition was carried unanimously by the General 
Commission, the working body of the Conference, and the listing 
of weapons of ‘‘peculiarly aggressive character’’ was referred 
to the technical sub-commissions. For months the Commissions 
worked on the listing of these weapons, such as submarines, 
tanks, heavy mobile artillery, bombing planes, et cetera—a ‘‘list- 
ing’’ whose progress was hampered by the fact that each nation 
was disposed to exclude from the list what seemed of peculiar 
advantage to its own ‘‘defense!’’ 

At the psychological moment, to save the first session of the 
Conference, the ‘‘ Hoover plan’’ was received. This plan, based 
on the Briand-Kellogg Pact to which all the nations, as signa- 
tories, had agreed that they would use their arms solely for de- 
fense, was a proposal that the arms of the world should be re- 
duced by nearly one third. In the land group, the first pro- 
posal was based upon the principle of the so-called ‘‘ qualitative 
disarmament,’’ that is, ‘‘the abolition of all tanks, all chemical 
warfare and all large mobile guns.’’ 

In addition to this, the ‘‘Plan’’ included a reduction of effec- 
tives, dividing the forces into two parts, the ‘‘ police component,”’ 
for the maintenance of internal order, and the ‘‘defence com- 
ponent’’ for defence against attack. The President’s proposal 
was that in all nations there should be ‘‘a basic police component 
of soldiers proportionate to the average which was thus allowed 
Germany and those other states’’ and ‘‘that there should be a 
reduction of one-third in the strength of all land armies over and 
above the police component.’’ 

With regard to air forces, the President’s plan included the 
abolition of all bombing planes. Action concerning naval forces 
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was influenced by the fact that ‘‘the relative strength of naval 
arms in battleships and air-craft carriers as between the five 
leading naval powers was fixed by the Treaty of Washington, 
and relative strength in cruisers, destroyers and submarines was 
as between the United States, Great Britain and Japan by the 
Treaty of London.’’ Acting on this basis, the President pro- 
posed a reduction of one-third in the treaty number and tonnage 
of battleships; one-fourth in the treaty tonnage of air-craft car- 
riers, cruisers and destroyers; and one-third in the treaty ton- 
nage of submarines, no nation to retain a submarine tonnage 
greater than 35,000 tons. 

The outcome of the ‘‘ Hoover plan,’’ at least for the time being, 
was the ‘‘Benés Resolution,’’ named for the Rapporteur of the 
General Commission of the Conference and representing the 
maximum agreement among the Powers, before the adjournment. 

Fifty-one nations were represented when the vote was taken 
on the Benés Resolution, July the twenty-third. Two—Ger- 
many and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—voted against 
the Resolution ; eight—Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
China, Hungary, Italy and Turkey—for various reasons ab- 
stained from a vote, the abstention—in accordance with the rules 
of the Conference—not being counted. Forty-one nations voted 
in favor, thus binding themselves to ‘‘a substantial reduction of 
world armaments... to be applied by a general convention alike 
to land, naval and air armaments.’’ Further, these forty-one 
nations agreed to prohibit air attack against the civilian popula- 
tion and that ‘‘all bombardment from the air should be abolished, 
subject to agreement with regard to measures to be adopted for 
the purpose of rendering effective the observance of this rule;’’ 
provided for limitation of heavy artillery in calibre and in 
number; prohibited chemical, bacteriological and incendiary 
warfare; declared that there should be a strict limitation and a 
real reduction of effectives; favored limitation of national de- 
fense expenditures; provided for a permanent disarmament com- 
mission ; requested a special committee to submit proposals for 
regulation of trade in private and state manufacture of arms 
and implements of war ; invited Powers ‘‘ parties to naval treaties 
of Washington and London, to confer and report with regard to 
further measures of naval reduction’’; recommended to the Gov- 
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ernments renewal of the armaments truce from November first 
for four months; provided for a second session to begin not later 
than four months from the resumption of the work of the Bureau 
September twenty-first. 

What have the official groups done this autumn toward realiz- 
ing the ‘‘promise of progress’’ in the action of last July? The 
Bureau of the General Commission, its steering committee, has 
been sitting in Geneva ‘‘off and on’’ since September. In addi- 
tion, there have been numerous discussions among the Powers in 
an attempt to go further along the road entered upon last spring. 
The French and British plans have been presented to the Bureau, 
the French by Paul Boncour on November third, the British by 
Sir John Simon on November seventeenth. The French plan is 
more complicated that the Hoover proposals and neither plan 
makes as thoroughgoing a proposition for reduction, but both 
may be said to represent an advance over the previous position of 
the countries concerned, the French especially in its suggestions 
of ‘‘military arrangements aiming on the basis of an equality of 
defensive status, at reducing the offensive character of the na- 
tional forces in accordance with the principle laid down in the 
American proposal of June twenty-second last.’’ 

The British plan is encouraging in the general statement with 
regard to air armaments: 


There is no aspect of international disarmament more 
vitally urgent than adoption without delay of the most 
effective measures to preserve the civilian population from 
the fearful horrors of bombardment from the air. The 
Government of the United Kingdom have already stated 
that they would be prepared to go any length in agreement 
with other powers to achieve this object. 

What would be involved, therefore, is entire abolition by 
international agreement of military and naval machines and 
bombing—apart from the use of such machines as are neces- 
sary for police purpose in outlying places—combined with 
effective international control of civil aviation. The diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in achieving such a program by 
international agreement evidently are very great, but his 
Majesty’s Government are anxious to cooperate with the 
other chief air powers in thorough examination of the prac- 
ticability of so extensive a scheme. 
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The plan presented does not go as far as these preliminary 
statements. It includes: ‘‘ firstly, immediate reduction of the air 
forces of the leading powers to the level of those of the United 
Kingdom ; secondly, a cut of 334 per cent all round on the air 
forces of the world as thus reduced, the United Kingdom in- 
cluded ; thirdly, limitation of the unladen weight of military air- 
craft to the lowest figure upon which general agreement can be 
obtained. The United Kingdom Government propose that the 
figure thus reached should be subject to further reduction at a 
subsequent stage, so as to apply to air disarmament the principle 
of limitation by stages.’’ 

There has been progress in the action of the Bureau along the 
lines of supervision, that is, toward the framing of a Permanent 
Arms Commission; measures prohibiting chemical warfare, and 
also prohibiting preparation and training for it; and in the 
‘‘Committee for the regulation of the trade in, and private and 
state manufacture of, arms and implements of war.’’ 

The most significant achievement—and a really significant 
one—is in the return of Germany to the Conference and the 
attitude of the Great Powers which made it possible. A 
thoughtful observer writes of the week from December seventh 
to fifteenth: 


Geneva has survived what is probably the most crucial 
week in its history and come out with neither a complete 
success nor a complete failure. One at least of the prob- 
lems that came to a head last week has been grappled with 
and a means of dealing with it found. On the one hand, 
the situation regarding Manchuria remains obscure, on the 
other, the conversations of the Five Powers have succeeded 
in bringing about an agreement upon a formula which has 
allowed Germany to return to the Conference. The impor- 
tance of this agreement can be appreciated better in the 
negative than in the positive. It is more by what has been 
avoided than by what has been accomplished that it should 
be judged. If at this time, five months after Germany 
voted against the resolution of July twenty-third and three 
months after her refusal to return to the Conference it had 
been found impossible to obtain the necessary concessions 
to this question, no one knows when it could have been taken 
up again. The whole Conference might, as one delegate put 
it, have blown up in our faces. Now it is in a position 
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where it can finally begin to work without hindrance, and 
rapid progress should be made in January when the Bureau 
and the General Commission reconvene. 


The text of the agreement is as follows: 


1. The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and Italy have declared 
that one of the principles that should guide the Conference on Disarmament 
should be the grant to Germany, and to the other Powers disarmed by Treaty, 
of equality of rights in a system which would provide security for all nations, 
and that this principle should find itself embodied in the Convention contain- 
ing the conclusions of the Disarmament Conference. 

This declaration implies that the respective limitations of the armaments 
of all States should be included in the proposed Disarmament Convention. It 
is clearly understood that the methods of application of such equality of rights 
will be discussed by the Conference. 

2. On the basis of this Declaration, Germany has signified its willingness 
to resume its place at the Disarmament Conference. 

3. The Governments of the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy are 
ready to join in a solemn re-affirmation to be made by all European States that 
they will not in any circumstances attempt to resolve any present or future dif- 
ferences between the signatories by resort to force. This shall be done without 
prejudice to fuller discussions on the question of security. 

4. The five Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Italy declare that they are resolved to co-operate in the Confer- 
ence with the other States there represented in seeking without delay to work 
out a Convention which shall effect a substantial reduction and a limitation 
of armaments with provision for future revision with a view to further reduc- 
tion. 


The significance of this accomplishment is expressed in a com- 
ment by a man whose opinion every thinking visitor to Geneva 
values, namely, William Martin, editor of Journal de Geneve: 


It is a text very carefully balanced; Germany has ob- 
tained: (a) recognition of the principle of equality; (b) the 
principle that there will be only one disarmament conven- 
tion, which will abrogate the military clauses of the peace 
treaties; (c) the promise of substantial disarmament, the 
first stage of a still more substantial disarmament. The 
German press is right in saying that here are evidences of 
real success. 

In return for this, Germany agrees to take her place again 
in the Conference. More than that, she recognizes the prin- 
ciple of security, not only in theory, but in practice and im- 
mediately, since ‘‘she affirms solemnly that under no con- 
ditions will she attempt to solve by means of force any 
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disagreement, present or future with one of the other signa- 

tories of this text.’’ 

The lions in the way of the Conference have been many and 
dangerous ones. They were charging up and down the high 
road the very day it convened, February 2, 1932, and the open- 
ing was deferred from three to four o’clock in order to give the 
Council of the League of Nations opportunity for a special ses- 
sion to consider the situation in Shanghai, then under bombard- 
ment by the Japanese fleet. From that day to this, the situation 
in the Far East has been a menace to the Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. 

It is by no means the only menace. The difficult and delicate 
negotiations which have been going on in Geneva this autumn 
suddenly found themselves face to face with the debt debacle. 
Reports from Geneva indicate that the spirit of conciliation 
which made the German agreement possible, might have resulted 
in other important international agreements, had it not been for 
the ‘‘sudden flair up of anti-American feeling in the French 
capital’’ following the war debt notes. 

It is an exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism, this inter- 
national machinery, a mechanism that requires most careful 
handling. It is more than a ‘‘mechanism,’’ for psychological as 
well as mechanical factors enter... . 

As the daughter of a clergyman perhaps my tendency to paint 
a moral and adorn a tale may be credited to heredity! How- 
ever that may be, there are two ‘‘morals’’ that I wish to em- 
phasize. The first is, in the nature of an answer to the title of 
Frank Simonds new book: Can America Stay at Home? The 
answer would seem to be obvious in this day of world-wide de- 
pression. It is only the business man of limited horizon who 
still clings to the thesis that, from the financial point of view, 
America ‘‘can go it alone.’’ It is hardly less provincial to hold 
the point of view that we will cooperate with the rest of the 
world only when our own advantage is at stake. Although not 
agreeing with the able and distinguished writer of the book in 
his slashing commentary upon our international policy up-to- 
date, it is obvious that ‘‘the profits of international peace can 
only be shared by peoples prepared to pay the tax of interna- 
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tional responsibility.’’ If the ideal of General Smuts is to be 
realized, that is, the substitution in time of international crisis 
of ‘‘to the conference table’’ for ‘‘to the battle field’’—the 
United States of America must have a permanent seat at that 
conference table. 

My sense of the importance of the second ‘‘moral’’ has been 
intensified since my return from Geneva. Altogether too popu- 
lar a pastime of the American people is ‘‘sitting on the bleach- 
ers’’ as far as our international policy is concerned. Altogether 
too many are not interested in the game; altogether too many 
are interested to the extent of criticizing, but never to the extent 
of an attempt to improve it. ‘‘Why doesn’t something happen at 
Geneva?’’ ‘‘Why doesn’t it happen more quickly?’’ ‘‘ What 
is the use of talking about disarmament when nothing is being 
accomplished?’’ These and similar remarks are too frequently 
heard; ‘‘What can I do to help?’’ too infrequently. Yet it is 
supposed to be the ‘‘voice of the people’’ that directs the policy 
of the nation. How often does your voice—‘‘your’’ in the singu- 
lar—tring in the ears of your Senators and Congressmen ? 

Responsibility does not stop with assuring the reconvening of 
the Conference. ‘‘Much of the success of the Conference de- 
pends upon a vigorous expression of public opinion at the time 
that it resumes its work,’’ writes the chairman of the Disarma- 
ment Committee of the Women’s International Organizations 
from Geneva. ‘‘Organized public opinion has already rendered 
great services to the Disarmament Conference. The chief hope 
of its ultimate success now lies in the continued pressure of those 
whose task it is to voice the longing of the peoples for disarma- 
ment, tranquillity and peace,’’ is the message from Arthur Hen- 
derson, President of the Conference. 

That there is this longing on the part of the people there is 
no question. Letters that came to me in Geneva were both in- 
spiring and appalling, appalling when one thought of the pos- 
sibility of disappointment coming to those whom we know as 
‘‘the people.’’ One letter came from a small town in the State 
of Washington: ‘‘Dear Miss Woolley: No one has come around 
with a petition for us to sign, so we are writing one for our- 
selves. We beg of you to do all you can for disarmament. 
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(Signed) Yours truly, Mr. and Mrs. A., just two plain, ordinary 
folk.’’ 

Another coming from the State of Georgia: ‘‘I am just a strug- 
gling farmer’s wife, but I beg of you to do all you can for dis- 
armament.’’ An interesting letter from the editor of some farm 
magazine in Des Moines said: ‘‘The situation in the West cannot 
be improved until the international situation improves and, there- 
fore, although it may not be the most ideal reason, I beg of you 
in the name of the mortgages on Iowa farms to do all that you 
can for disarmament.”’ 

What are we doing to influence our own Senators and Repre- 
sentatives? Within the last two days the message of the Presi- 
dent with regard to an embargo on munitions has gone to Con- 
gress, a message sent with the approval of the Secretary of State. 
The next day, as you know, the President-elect signified his 
assent. It is most important that this authority should be given 
the President yet the newspaper comment is: ‘‘Congress is cool 
toward the message. ”’ 

Here is an opportunity for the mobilization of public opinion. 
There is nothing that counts like the individual message to the 
individual Representatives and Senators of a state. 

Are we going to hold to an inflated nationalism or are we going 
to cooperate with the rest of the world to save the future? Too 
much is at stake to run the risk of looking backward to conditions 
and understandings of fourteen years ago. It is the forward 
look and the forward step that must be taken if we would save 
humanity from disaster, perhaps even from destruction. 

Within our own generation men and women rose to heights 
which they had not dreamed they could climb, to ‘‘ win the war.”’ 
Will they not do as much to ‘‘win the peace.’’ 











HAS HIGHER EDUCATION FAILED? 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HERE are many of us, I am sure, who have frequently felt 
the lack of a third dimension in American life. With all 
our fondness for America we have often felt that the busy life 
about us was devoid of deep culture and of high moral purpose. 
Behind all of our tremendous material accomplishments, there 
is frequently an essential emptiness which seems to make of our 
lives and institutions more of a series of railway stations than 
a civilization. We tend to apply purely quantitative values to 
life and to measure institutions in terms of size, numbers and 
wealth and persons in terms of wealth and power. This 
dominance of philistinism has created at least two great voids in 
our cultural life which give us, I believe, that malaise of which 
I have just spoken. These voids are: (1) the lack of any warm 
love or appreciative interest in such plastic arts as painting and 
sculpture and the presence of only a tepid interest in music, and 
(2) the lack of any real wide-spread concern, even among our 
so-called educated classes, for any intelligent effort to develop our 
economic and social life for the common benefit of all. 

I shall speak but briefly on the first of these great national 
defects. Our extraordinary insensitiveness towards aesthetics is 
in part a result of our Puritan traditions which regarded beauty 
as something almost sinful and in part of those same rough 
material standards of which I have just spoken. There is cer- 
tainly no group of college or university graduates in the world 
who love beauty less and who know less about its historical 
manifestations and technical form than the mine-run of Ameri- 
cans with a higher degree. This ignorance and indifference is 
beginning to recede with the development of new museums and 
the spread and improvement of our symphony orchestras. The 
way in which worthy collections of painting and sculpture have 
been housed for the public, not only in our major metropolises 
but also in such cities as Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, 
and Kansas City is an earnest of what may happen. While we 
are still lamentably weak in Renaissance art, save in the incom- 
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parable Gardner Museum of Boston, there is no reason why an 
educated American should not come to know and love here on 
our own soil the Dutch and French schools of painting. What 
is even better is that we are developing a plentiful number of 
painters and sculptors who do not find it necessary to expatriate 
themselves as did Whistler and Mary Cassat to pursue their art. 
We are moreover developing a large number of excellent 
symphony orchestras which seem to have taken a firm root in 
from twelve to fifteen cities. In this growth of artistic apprecia- 
tion, I am happy to say that the colleges are aiding. A number 
of colleges now have very creditable museums which are actually 
being frequented by their students, while following the lead of 
Harvard, college music is now not confined, as it once was, to the 
hymns of Isaac Watts and to barber-shop melodies about bright 
college days. If this aesthetic movement continues to grow, 
then it may be that in the course of half a century, our graduates 
may actually come to know and to love painting, sculpture, 
architecture and music in something of the same fashion which 
now characterizes the average European university man. But if 
this is to be done, we need a kindling zeal for the works of such 
men as Masaccio, Donatello, Michael Angelo, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner which will catch fire amongst 
others and give to them more of the durable satisfactions of life. 

It is however upon the second of our national inadequacies 
and upon the rdle which higher education has played, and might 
play, in connection with it that I should like chiefly to speak. 
We have had a naive faith in the power of education to remove 
in a painless fashion all evils from our social life. Was cor- 
ruption deeply rooted in our municipal, state, and frequently 
even in our national government? Then all that was needed 
was to educate the people and they would turn the rascals out 
and put in honest men. Was our international policy selfish 
and short-sighted? Then this could be remedied by teaching 
the correct ideas in our schools and colleges and by imparting 
good-will and then in the course of a generation all would be 
changed. Were there cases of greed and abuse of power 
by the strong? Then education would either transform the 
children of the oppressors into benign stewards or raise up a 
body of benevolent citizens with iron in their souls who would 
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put the abuses down. Was civilization foundering through the 
fierce clash of nations and the blundering movements of a clumsy 
economic system? Then education and research would reveal 
the solutions which need only be proclaimed to be followed and 
put into effect by the great mass of educated men. 

There has been in all this faith in education as such much of 
the optimistic buoyancy which has always characterized America. 
Evil is not regarded as permanent and man holds his destinies 
in his own hand. Knowledge is virtue and one has only to know 
the truth to be free. While therefore one large group of Ameri- 
eans has gulped down huge quantities of patent medicines to 
free themselves from bodily ills, so has another swallowed the 
so-called higher education in order to be delivered from the ills 
of society. And in both cases the healing was thought to be 
relatively painless. 

In this transformation of society the college graduates were 
expected to be the shining Galahads, Parsifals, and Siegfrieds. 
And if the foes which these knights in white armor were to fight 
were somewhat vague and impersonal, their victories were 
thought to be no less assured. As a student in one of the old 
New England colleges in the innocent years before the coming of 
the world war, I well remember listening with a glistening eye 
to the continuous procession of college preachers and commence- 
ment orators who impressed upon us how we were to be the 
leaders in the great struggle to right the wrongs of the world. 
This mood was indeed well expressed in Herman Hagedorn’s 
class-day poem at Harvard on The Troop of the Guard which 
attempted to bring the spirit of the charge up San Juan Hill 
into the political life of the subsequent decade. 

In view of these hopes in the beneficent effects of higher edu- 
eation which indeed still prevail, let us soberly review some of the 
problems in which we as a nation are involved and determine 
the degree of light, learning, and fearless dispassionateness 
which college graduates and the colleges themselves have dis- 
played ? 

If there is anything upon which American economists have 
been united, it is that of the economic advantages of free trade 
over protection. For seventy years now the economists in this 
country, with very few exceptions, have been teaching those 
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principles in their classrooms and proclaiming them outside. 
From A. L. Perry, Amasa Walker and William Graham Sumner 
down through Taussig, Hadley and ‘Laughlin to the present 
generation, that tradition has been clear and, save in the case of 
Patten and his followers, unbroken. During that time, it is 
probably safe to say that at least a million college students have 
taken economics courses, listened to lectures on the question, dis- 
cussed it freely and solemnly, and passed examinations in which 
they correctly stated the positive and comparative advantages 
derived from international trade. What result has come from 
this extraordinary extension of education? The result that 
at least 90 per cent of these students after graduation have be- 
come dyed-in-the-wool protectionists, and active in the movement 
which ever since the Civil War has fastened upon the United 
States one of the highest, if not the highest, tariffs in the world. 
And these tariffs have been to an extraordinarily large degree 
both drafted and pushed through by men who had sat under 
Sumner at Yale, Dunbar and Taussig at Harvard, Perry at Wil- 
liams, and Amasa Walker and John Bates Clark at Amherst. 
The business, professional and intellectual life of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, for example, has always been dominated by 
Harvard and Yale respectively, but despite the sound doctrine 
which has been taught in those institutions, their graduates in 
those states have, with rare exceptions, been ardent protection- 
ists. All over the country, with the exception of the South and 
more recently of certain sections in the Middle West, a similar 
process has gone on in which college graduates have given the lie 
to one of the fundamental principles upon which virtually all 
students have agreed. The American graduate in excuse gen- 
erally falls back upon that familiar dichotomy which a non-reflec- 
tive people like to use, namely, that while free trade is all right 
in theory, it is wrong in practise. All this is however purely 
a rationalization and not a very good one at that. The real 
reason is that it has been to their economic interest to be protec- 
tionists. The manufacturing interests of the East have profited 
greatly from protection which, by keeping out foreign products, 
has enabled them to charge higher prices to the domestic con- 
sumers. To be sure this has meant a heavy burden upon the 
agricultural areas of the Middle-West and South. But this 
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exploitation of what they have contemptuously regarded as 
merely the grain and Bible belts, has always seemed the proud 
prerogative of that great brain belt which lies along the North 
Atlantic seaboard. The business men, bankers, and real estate 
men of the manufacturing regions have therefore profited from 
the tariff and have not only sought to maintain but ever to 
increase it. The political party which has ruled the destinies of 
this country for over three-quarters of the time during the last 
seventy years has taken the furtherance of that tariff as one 
of its most fundamental principles, and few aspirants for public 
office could succeed who professed skepticism of this policy. 
The graduates who have entered industry and the professions 
have, therefore, been led both by economic interest and by group 
pressure to become protectionists. The tariff has helped many 
to fill their pockets; it has furnished the lever by which am- 
bitious statesmen could extract campaign contributions which 
in turn enabled them to shower their gifts upon the American 
people. To still others a belief in the tariff furnished a trade- 
mark of social and economic respectability which middle-class 
men prize even more than membership in a country club. When 
correct economic analysis and wise public policy therefore con- 
flicted with pecuniary and social interests, the college graduates 
of most of the country threw their teaching overboard without a 
qualm. 

Only the lower South has exhibited consistent good sense in this 
matter, although recently the Middle-West has shown signs of a 
return to sanity. But this, I am sure, the representatives of the 
East will agree is not due to any superiority of education in 
those regions but simply to the fact that those whose fortunes 
are directly or indirectly based on cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, 
hogs and beef do not benefit from the tariff and instead as con- 
sumers lose in the form of higher prices for the goods which 
they buy and as producers, because of the shutting off of the 
export trade, in the form of lower prices for the goods they sell. 

The net effect upon our graduates of seventy years of teach- 
ing and research into tariff problems has therefore, up to date, 
been virtually nil! Men have taken the positions they have be- 
cause of economic and material interest and not because of 
education. Education has merely helped to furnish them with 
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slightly less foolish arguments to support their position than 
they would otherwise have used. For all the influence which 
they have exerted upon public affairs in this matter, the eco- 
nomist might therefore just as well have been shouting in the 
face of a hurricane. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, the college faculties of the coun- 
try have widely realized the necessity for some form of inter- 
national organization whereby disputes between nations can be 
settled without recourse to war and through which neutrals may 
apply economic or other pressures upon nations which are clearly 
proved to be the aggressors. The present League of Nations is, 
to be sure, a pitiably weak affair with many defects and this 
weakness is caused even more by European selfishness than by 
our refusal to join. But some such body, which would be really 
courageous and brave, is needed and college faculties have both 
sensed that need and have urged it. But despite all this, the 
great mass of Americans are more opposed to the League than 
ever and in this opposition the college graduates have played at 
least their proportionate part. It was indeed that scholarly 
son of Harvard, Henry Cabot Lodge, that proud flower of 
American culture and the holder of more honorary degrees than 
any other American living at that time, who was also more re- 
sponsible than any one man for the rejection of the League by 
the United States. And it was the thirty-one eminent pro- 
League Republicans who showed the extraordinary acuteness 
which college training gives by telling the American people in 
1920 that the surest way of getting into the League was to 
defeat the candidate and party which were campaigning for our 
entrance and to elect instead a candidate who refused to pledge 
himself but whose organization was engaged in actively stirring 
up animosity against it. 

In the two preceding examples which I have given we have 
found that the colleges themselves have been on the whole on 
the right side, although almost completely ineffective in in- 
fluencing their own graduates or the general current of Ameri- 
ean life. Were that all, we might paraphrase about the attitude 
of our colleges in international affairs, what Matthew Arnold 
said of Shelley, namely, that they are ‘‘beautiful but ineffectual 
angels, beating in the void, their luminous wings in vain.”’ 
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But unhappily strict honesty and candor compels us to modify 
this picture. If the experience of the War is any guide, there 
is room to fear that the apparently more enlightened attitude of 
our colleges and universities in international affairs is but a 
tepid and flaccid affair without real vitality, which would be 
quickly abandoned under real stress and strain. Let it be under- 
stood that I am not criticising the universities and colleges of 
this country for supporting the War. Under the stress of 
nationalistic feeling that was not only inevitable but it was com- 
monly associated with noble and unselfish motives. What was 
dispiriting was the way in which our institutions of higher 
learning treated honest dissenters who, because of conscience and 
culture, could not go along with the herd. Within our colleges, 
if anywhere, there might be thought to be a passion for peace 
and a defense of freedom of thought and conscience. Instead 
of that our colleges and universities were among the leaders 
in witch-burning and heresy hunting. College presidents who 
in fair weather had uttered pacifistic sentiments now drove from 
their faculties distinguished scholars who protested against our 
sending troops abroad or who attended meetings to urge that 
the United States adopt a specific and liberal program of war 
aims similar to that which Wilson later espoused. In the Middle 
West most of the faculty of a great state university, far-famed 
for its progressiveness, signed a round robin demanding the 
dismissal from the United States Senate of a Senator who had 
had the courage to stand by his convictions and to whom more 
than any other man that university was indebted for its devel- 
opment. Nearly everywhere professors of German were harried 
and in many cases dropped ; men with bright careers before them 
were forced off faculties and men could exercise their freedom 
only at the expense of their jobs. I mention these unhappy 
things, which most of us would prefer to forget, not wantonly 
to probe old wounds but so that we may take from our past 
failure a greater sense of humility and perhaps a resolve that 
we shall prepare ourselves better for the next period of strain 
to which we may be subjected. 

May I pass now to the question of civic corruption and the 
relation to it of colleges and college men? Here, it has been 
thought, the regenerative influence of education would most 
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make itself felt. Educated men might differ on matters of in- 
tellectual subtlety but it was assumed that they would all be 
opposed to public dishonesty and graft, and many would join 
as companions at arms in the struggle to put it down. 

It was indeed the accepted tenet of such post Civil War re- 
formers as E. L. Godkin of the Nation, George William Curtis 
and others that our corruption was caused by the large immi- 
grant influence in our cities and that if the educated native 
elements would but take an active interest in polities all would 
be well. But anyone who probes at all into the political life 
of our cities and states knows how unrealistic are such idealiza- 
tions of the college man in politics. It is true that there are 
some college men who are reformers such as Merriam, Ickes and 
Richberg in Chicago, Henry Bentley and Murray Seasongood 
in Cincinnati, and Norman Thomas, Paul Blanshard and Samuel 
Seabury in New York. But it is also true that if we look over 
our unsavory political machines, we find that in an extraordinary 
large number of cases they have been dominated or abetted by 
highly trained college graduates. Thus William Barnes, the 
former Republican boss of Albany, was not only a Harvard 
graduate but one whose diploma bore the stamp, if my memory 
serves me right, of summa cum laude. And it was another 
Harvard man who was the confidential adviser of the late Boss 
Charles F. Murphy of Tammany and who, in the midst of his 
other duties, instructed the latter on how to eat peas with his 
fork. The notorious Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania was not 
only a college graduate of an aristocratic family but an authority 
on the early history of American cities and the author of 
scholarly monographs in history and political science. The 
present boss of the Cleveland Republicans is a highly cultivated 
Harvard graduate, Mr. Maurice Maschke. The boss of the neigh- 
boring city of Toledo is another Harvard graduate in the person 
of Mr. Walter Brown. In my own city of Chicago, during the 
years of Mayor Thompson’s extraordinary administration, the 
directing genius of his policies was a Harvard graduate of the 
class of 1896 who served as corporation counsel in between the 
times that he was one of the personal attorneys of Mr. Samuel 
Insull now of Athens, Greece, but then the uncrowned emperor 
of the Middle West. The white boss of the black belt in my 
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city has been for many years another ex-Harvard man who was 
one of the best smashing guards of which that University can 
boast. The former state’s attorney of Cook County, under whose 
administration of that office a saturnalia of crime, corruption and 
murder went virtually unpunished, was the proud possessor of a 
Yale degree. Out on the Pacific coast, Mr. Abe Ruef who levied 
tribute from the brothels on the one hand, and from the public 
utilities on the other, and who for his activities was finally sent 
to San Quentin prison, was famed in the academic circles of the 
University of California as the best student of social ethics who 
ever sat under and worked with Professor Howison. 

If we were to take a census, therefore, of the activities of 
college men in politics it is probable that we should find more of 
them in the thick of machine manipulations than among the 
forces of reform. It is indeed a most interesting fact and one 
which should lessen the moral self-righteousness of most college 
men, that the best mayor Chicago has ever had acquired his 
early training in a tannery, while Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee, 
perhaps the ablest city executive in the country today, graduated 
from a hotel kitchen. 

Why, then, may we ask, have educated men made on the whole 
so poor a political record? The answer, I believe, lies in the 
nature of the forces which make for graft and corruption in 
our political life. Good people are ordinarily accustomed to 
think of corruption as the result of the alliance of the politician 
with the underworld. Brothels, gambling houses, bootleggers 
and patronage are supposed to furnish the local machines with 
money and votes and receive in return illicit protection. If this 
were all, however, the task of reform would be simple and its 
victory relatively assured. But it most certainly is not all. In 
every city of which I know, the real forces which maintain the 
corruptionists in power are not so much those of the underworld 
as mighty groups in the upperworld. Thus public utility com- 
panies furnishing electricity, gas and transportation in the old 
days sought franchises and now wish to maintain their rates in 
the face of falling costs. In order to effect this they must exer- 
cise political influence and keep the regulatory bodies friendly to 
them. They, therefore, must be on good terms with the political 
machines and liberally grease their palms. If they did not do 
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so, then there would be great danger that the rates for electrity 
and gas would be lowered by the public utility commissions and 
their profits and hence their dividends would be reduced. This 
would cause the stockholders to seek new managers who would 
have fewer scruples and who would be willing to carry on the 
accepted methods of political influence in order to increase their 
earnings. Lincoln Steffens is, therefore, quite right in pointing 
out that the public utilities whom he found at the center of so 
much corruption were mostly driven by sheer economic pressure 
into that path. 

Another group of eminent citizens whom middle-class re- 
formers are frequently surprised at finding in alliance with the 
professional politicians are an extraordinarily large number of 
urban bankers. These gentlemen are commonly the most re- 
spected men in their communities but they are seldom leaders 
in reform movements. They tend, on the contrary, with certain 
honorable exceptions, to be very distinctly opposed to real re- 
form and instead to support those very corruptionists whom 
they, in the privacy of their homes, may denounce. This is in 
part due to the natural interconnections which exist between the 
utility companies and the banks, and which make the interests 
of the former those of the latter as well. It is also partly due, 
in my opinion, to the fact that the state and local governments 
have rich plums with which to reward politically helpful bankers 
in the form of deposits of public funds at lower than market 
rates of interest. Once these deposits have been made on such 
favored terms, a banker who would get out of step with the 
ruling political powers could be caused great embarrassment by 
a quick withdrawal of funds by the political authorities. Thus 
in receiving favors from the politicians the banks also put them- 
selves, in part, in their power and hence must, in general, sup- 
port the machine. 

Nor are the bankers and utility companies all. Contractors 
want city contracts at padded figures. Stores, office buildings, 
hotels, ete., frequently do not want the building ordinances to 
be enforced too strictly. Real estate men frequently want the 
zoning regulations set aside in their case. Many seek for favors 
on their real estate and wish to have their personal property over- 
looked. All of these groups seeking special and illicit favors 
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are economically bound up with the maintenance of corrupt 
government and therefore generally give it their open or tacit 
support. These groups set in motion their attorneys and pub- 
licity men and influence architects, newspapers and even many 
ministers. The newspapers are themselves business enterprises 
of considerable size which commonly have vested interests in the 
existing political set-up. So great is the interlocking of interests 
that the vast preponderance of business and professional men of 
a city or state come almost inevitably to be in some alliance with 
the corruptionists. Without necessarily ever seeing the leaders 
of the underworld, they do nevertheless serve jointly to main- 
tain in power those corrupt groups in both political parties 
which grant illegal favors to both the upper and the underworld. 
The great group of salaried men and technicians must follow 
the lead of their superiors on penalty of losing their jobs if 
they openly take a political stand which is adverse to the inter- 
ests of their employers. 

Now nearly all of these men of property and standing are also 
men of education and are, in the main, those same men who, as 
college students, were confidently looked to as the future leaders 
of the great movement to purify politics. So strong, indeed, are 
these groups that, with the exception of Cincinnati, they have 
almost universally been able to prevent any middle-class reform 
movement from developing. It is more the greater power of 
these interests than the lessened evils which have led to the 
virtual abandonment of the many promising reform movements 
which gave battle during the twenty years preceding the Great 
War. 

Furthermore, so influential are these gentlemen in determining 
the policies of many of our colleges and universities that the 
fate of a college professor would frequently be serious who, 
tiring of offering general advice to his students which they never 
seemed to follow, should attempt himself to lead a real reform 
movement. All too frequently our colleges in such matters ob- 
serve what Chesterton once termed the Victorian compromise, 
namely idealism in the field of thought and materialism in the 
world of action. Materialism can tolerate idealism as long as 
it remains in the field of thought but when it tries to express 
itself on the hard terrain of action, it frequently meets with but 
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little toleration even from those who formerly had applauded it 
at a safe distance. 

If colleges and college graduates have not made a very good 
record either in the field of international policies or domestic 
reform, what then shall we say of their ability to mediate and 
guide society in the struggles between economic classes which 
have been increasing in intensity during the last half century 
and which bid fair to increase still further in the half-century 
which is to come? To put it mildly, our industrial system is not 
working with any great degree of efficiency and is increasingly 
failing to command the loyalty of men. A rapidly growing 
number of manual workers together with some technicians are 
coming to believe that very important changes are needed to 
eliminate great wastes, stabilize production, lessen the present 
cyclical declines in business and provide a greater equality in 
the distribution of incomes. If the experience of history is, 
however, any guide, such demands will be bitterly resisted by 
the now dominant economic and political classes, since these 
changes would mean a great diminution in their privileges, 
property and power. Unless the present order rights itself we 
are likely therefore to find within the next quarter-century, 
sharp class struggles within our own as well as other countries. 
Should the present depression be followed after a short period 
of recovery by still another collapse, the dominance of the present 
group is likely to be challenged even earlier. 

The problems which will grow out of these conflicts of the 
classes may be just as, and perhaps even more, important in 
the century which is to come than those which have grown out 
of the conflicts of nations in the century which has just passed. 
Amongst them is the query as to how the colleges will respond 
to this new test and strain, to which in fact they have already 
been exposed for some time and to which in perhaps increasing 
measure they will be subjected. Will they predominantly be- 
come a mouthpiece for the point of view of the dominant and 
propertied classes and rather ruthlessly suppress those within 
their midst who may produce contrary evidence and assume a 
different attitude? Will they hold themselves aloof from the 
conflict but permit those members of their community who feel 
a conscientious urge to action to take such sides as seem to them 
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best, and then protect conservatives and radicals alike? Or, 
will they combine with the principle of complete academic free- 
dom an accurate, fearless, and yet imaginative attempt to work 
out improved methods for dealing with the issues which now 
confront Western civilization? 

It is for our generation and for that which follows to give the 
answer and to make the choice. But I hope you will not regard 
me as either cynical or wantonly disparaging if I say that unless 
American higher education turns over a new leaf, it would 
seem almost inevitable that it will predominantly take the first 
of these alternatives although it will, of course, continue to gloss 
its action over with noble phrases. After observing the attitude 
of college men on the Pacific coast to the Mooney-Billings case 
and of their brethren to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, I came to the 
conclusion that when the middle and upper economic classes 
felt that their class interests and prestige were at stake, then 
the standards of good form would be abandoned and they would 
try to win their ends by force. It was not that men believed 
Mooney, Sacco, and Vanzetti guilty that was the great offense. 
It would be possible for some honest men to differ on that ground 
although as one who has studied the evidence in both cases, it 
seems to me that the weight of the evidence is all on the side of 
their innocence. What was both revealing and to me shocking 
was the fact that the majority of the dominant groups seemed re- 
solved to punish these men even if they were innocent on the 
ground that they held dangerous opinions about other matters. 
I have heard that point of view expressed so often by men and 
women of apparent culture and have seen it acted upon so 
widely that I am none too hopeful of the way in which the 
colleges will respond to the test. 

The truth of the matter is that those of us who are concerned 
with higher education have, I am afraid, indulged in a subtle 
form of self-delusion. We have pretended to ourselves that our 
dominant values were deep scholarship, intellectual honesty, 
fearlessness, and warm and active human sympathies. But in 
fact we and our students have primarily cared for security, 
size, money, comfort and the respect of the dominant classes. 
Whenever the latter set of values have come into conflict with 
the former, it has generally been the former which have gone 
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down or have been forced to cede ground. Our colleges were 
founded in the main in the flush of Victorian liberalism and 
took over much of the rather superficial optimism of that period. 
But the plain truth of the matter is that intelligence, education, 
culture and a superficial good-will have thus far shown them- 
selves to be extremely weak in the face of economic interests, 
nationalism, and class loyalties. Their possessors have all too fre- 
quently abandoned the struggle without an effort and gone over 
to the other side. 

What hope is there then for the future? There may be some 
if we see things as they actually are and refuse to delude our- 
selves further as to what we have actually done. Self-knowledge, 
as the psycho-analysts have again reminded us, is the first step 
in mental hygiene and it is something which we in higher edu- 
cation need most desperately. After that may perhaps come 
humility, and then perhaps a resolution on the part of some to be 
free men. There are costs in being an intellectual aristocrat in 
a plutocratic world and I well know the difficulty which Benja- 
min Franklin expressed in his saying that it was hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. But I have the distinct feeling 
that it will be worth all it costs. 


CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE invitation to speak here I accepted rather hurriedly. I 
was flattered by the opportunity to participate in such a dis- 
tinguished gathering. I was intrigued by the topic which is 
surely big and broad enough to enable any one to say something. 
And I thought I had a particular thing which I wished to say. 
What then, in innocence of mind, I vaguely planned to do was 
to point out and raise some questions about an experience which 
I have had and which doubtless all of you have had. The experi- 
ence has to do with the shock which a college professor gets from 
contrasting his observation of many undergraduates in his class- 
room with his observation of the same persons some years later 
when they are full-fledged Bachelors of Arts and have taken 
their place in the world’s work. You will pardon me if for pur- 
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poses of clarity and vividness, I make the contrast quite personal 
and, perhaps, a bit exaggerated. 

During the past thirty years I have known fairly intimately a 
considerable number of college students. I have been impressed 
and rejoiced to behold what a large percentage of them seemed 
to undergo in college a remarkable mental, as well as physical, 
development—how curious they grew about almost any intellec- 
tual subject into which they were initiated, how inquisitive and 
critical and even argumentative they became, how anxious and 
enthusiastic to espouse some philosophy of life, or to reform the 
world! In moments of elation at beholding such phenomena, I 
have been proud to ascribe them to higher education in general, 
and in particular (I confess it with blushes) to my own inspiring 
and beneficent influence. At such times I am positive that higher 
education has not failed. 

But when subsequently out of college I meet many of these 
same former students of mine, at the university club, or at 
private dinners or in their offices or homes, I behold a changed 
species. Some of them are still curious—about the chances of 
the football team next fall. Some of them are still inquisitive— 
about the ‘‘radicalism’’ of college professors and the rising gen- 
eration. Some of them are still critical—about the woeful de- 
cline of Alma Mater since they left it. Most of them evince no 
interest in philosophy, no sign of continued broad reading, no 
desire to discuss any problem demanding exact information and 
trained intelligence. They are usually engrossed in the immedi- 
ate exigencies of their profession or job—in making money and 
maintaining family—or in the external observances of more or 
less polite society—in conforming with the mores of their fellow 
bridge-players and golfers. They certainly have ceased to be 
reformers of the world or of any of its parts: to their present 
way of thinking (if it can be called thinking) the world is ideally 
pretty good as it is and any desirable improvement of detail, 
such as getting us out of an economic depression, will automati- 
cally be effected sometime and somehow without knowledge, or 
effort, or leadership on their part. When I behold these some- 
what sluggish gentlemen and recall with effort that they are the 
fully matured specimens of those very promising and alert young 
men who enjoyed the great advantages of a college education 
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and of sitting in my own classroom, I am depressed and my pride 
is sadly deflated. I decide that higher education has failed. 

Well, such is the introduction to the speech which I thought I 
would prepare and which I imagined would work out into some- 
thing profound and illuminating and perhaps devastating. Un- 
fortunately for any such speech, I have had time to ponder the 
basic question, ‘‘Has Higher Education Failed?’’ and the more 
I have pondered it, the more dubious and uncertain I have be- 
come. The only thing of which I am now certain is that you will 
receive from me no categorical or resounding answer. Much 
depends upon the purpose of higher education. If its purpose 
is one thing, then we may congratulate ourselves upon our suc- 
cess, but if its purpose is something else, then we may commiser- 
ate with one another on our joint failure. Much also depends 
upon our ability to isolate ‘‘higher education”’ as the single thing 
to which we may attribute the success or failure of college gradu- 
ates to do what we would like to have them do. 

In this latter connection, I would invite attention for a moment 
to what is perhaps the greatest fallacy in contemporary America. 
I refer to certain aspects of the wide-spread popular devotion in 
our country to formal education, that is, to schooling. Schooling 
has assumed with us almost the status and the mystery of a sin- 
gularly compelling religion. It is counted upon to produce some 
‘‘gwood works’’ of a material sort—such as training youths to be 
lawyers, physicians, engineers, journalists, brokers, or tradesmen 
and thereby enabling them in after life to earn more money and 
wear whiter collars than they would otherwise. ‘‘Good works,’’ 
though they may be important in themselves, are incidental and 
secondary considerations in the popular idea of education. The 
central idea is simple faith—a faith in things unseen—a faith 
for the sake of which Americans expend more on education than 
any other people and flock in much larger numbers not only to 
kindergarten and grammar school, but to high school, college, 
and university. It must be a mystical faith. For our grown-up 
people concern themselves only slightly, if at all, with what really 
goes on within the sacred halls of learning, high or low; they let 
us do our best or our worst in higher education without knowing, 
or apparently caring, what we are up to; and yet they are so 
convinced of the magical efficacy of whatever mysteries we do 
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practice that they literally push their offspring, even their 
moronic offspring, through our college portals and then depart 
with a comforting sense that they are ‘‘justified by faith.’’ 
News that the deposited offspring have ‘‘made the team,’’ or are 
pledged to a socially proper fraternity, will prove to many faith- 
ful parents and friends that higher education is duly perform- 
ing its wonders—that it has not failed. 

Of course, any first-class religion is expected to perform 
miracles. And so, the American school is looked to for miracles; 
the higher the school, the greater the miracle. The college, being 
very high up in the scholastic hierarchy, and enjoying a special 
repute for its ‘‘spirit’’ and its long past (it is assumed to have 
made many of us what we are), is peculiarly miraculous. It is 
widely believed that a college can take any youth, one, for ex- 
ample, who is lazy, dull, ill-mannered, without intellectual back- 
ground or curiosity, and in four years or less, by the practice of 
some kind of hocus-pocus, turn him into an industrious, alert 
gentleman, a paragon of wit, and a wizard of finance. If, by 
unlucky chance, such transmutation does not occur, it must sig- 
nify the failure of a particular college—not of higher education 
in general and certainly not of the home or the parentage or the 
youth himself. The youth must have another chance; he must 
be transferred and exposed to the magic of another college. 

Simultaneously, the converse of this proposition is widely held 
by Americans. Not only is the college expected to work miracles, 
but the lapse, especially the ethical lapse, of any college graduate 
or of any one who has attended college is pointed to as a final 
proof that higher education has failed. When newspapers 
record the ‘‘college training’’—the ‘‘scholarly qualifications’’— 
of this or that crook or gangster or pervert, they know the story 
has marked ‘‘human interest’’ for thousands of readers who are 
delighted to have an excuse for saying ‘‘I told you so.’’ 

The moral of all this digression on what I would term the devo- 
tional aspect of education is that Americans, above every other 
people in the world, put too great a responsibility on formal 
education, particularly on higher education. They forget, or 
act as if they forget, that every boy and every girl has parents 
and some sort of a home environment, that every person for sev- 
eral years before entering college and for many years after leav- 
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ing college is in a milieu of economic, social, moral and intellec- 
tual traditions and habits which collectively and in the long run 
are bound to be vastly more influential with that person than a 
four-years’ residence at the best college in the land. Forgetting 
these obvious facts, the mass of Americans, even of much-schooled 
Americans, go blissfully on, expecting at one time that the college 
will perform miracles and declaring at another time that higher 
education has failed. 

We who are actually engaged in higher education know that 
the American college does not and cannot work miracles. In 
this respect it is certainly a failure. It does not manufacture 
intelligence or equip the parents and grandparents of its students 
with libraries of the world’s best literature or with appreciation 
of the world’s finest culture. On the contrary, it takes its 
students as they come and probably does the best it can by them 
—always in a human and therefore in a halting, semi-rational, 
semi-emotional way. For the American college itself is in large 
part a product of the American scene, and it is subject in greater 
or less degree to pervasive influences of the general environment 
—veneration for the form of education and resistance to its 
detailed content, boastfulness about bigness, enthusiasm for 
machinery and anything that is advertised as ‘‘practical,’’ ideali- 
zation of plutocrats, democrats and technocrats, of social climbers 
and ‘‘self-made men,’’ dread of hard work (at least of hard 
thinking) and fondness for fads and sensationalism. In such a 
habitat the seed of higher education would appear doomed to 
produce a stunted plant with anemic blossoms. 

The surprising thing about the situation is that higher educa- 
tion in America is as good as it is. It doesn’t wholly transcend 
its environment but for some of its devotees it tends to lessen 
the pressure of that environment. There seems to be a special 
kind of artificial food imbedded with the seed of higher educa- 
tion which nourishes the plant and counteracts the pernicious 
effect of soil and climate. I am pretty sure it is not the alumni 
who perform this salutary service; I suspect it is a compound of 
undergraduate ignorance and faculty seclusion. Undergradu- 
ates are too young and too tough to be as yet quite victimized 
by the world, and faculty people have been engaged so long in 
intellectual pursuits that they have grown rather absent-minded 
about the world. 
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Whatever may be the explanation, I believe it to be a fact 
that the college is always a little more intelligent, a little more 
cultured, a little more reasonable, a little more ‘‘practical’’ (in 
the correct sense of the word) than the country outside. I think 
it is so, right now. At least, I cannot imagine that American 
economies, society, and government would be worse off today if 
the best intelligence of the college had been applied to the press- 
ing problems of tariff, interallied debts, and agricultural relief, 
or if, instead of ostentatious living and prodigal spending, the 
best culture and reason of the college had been the ideal of 
American life. The college would have proved itself more ‘‘ prac- 
tical,’’ I submit, than all the so-called ‘‘practical’’ men of poli- 
ties and finance (unfortunately including a goodly number of 
so-called college graduates). 

It is not so much a question of the failure of higher education 
in itself as a question of the failure of the country at large to 
profit from higher education. Education—any amount of edu- 
cation—is highly esteemed by the masses in America, in the 
abstract, but, alike by the masses and by the classes, concrete 
educators, especially high-hat educators like ourselves, are merely 
tolerated. I don’t wish to rub this in; it is a painful subject. 
But I must remind you of the adjectives most commonly asso- 
ciated with us: ‘‘academic,’’ ‘‘impractical,’’ ‘‘theoretical,’’ 
‘“dry-as-dust,’’ ‘‘factual,’’ ‘‘scholarly’’; all are adjectives of 
virile contempt! If a college professor improves a machine or 
smashes an atom, he ceases to be a professor and becomes an 
engineer or a scientist. But if a college professor is called upon 
to advise a president-elect, he remains a professor (though no 
two newspapers agree on what he is professor of), and at the 
same time becomes a curiosity, an object of popular jesting, and 
an omen of lack of intelligence in the president-elect. 

I do not mean to imply that it is, or should be, the aspiration 
of any college, on the one hand to set itself up as a super-govern- 
ment of philosophers or technicians, or, on the other hand, to 
farm out its faculty as personal mentors and guides to politi- 
cians, financiers, industrialists, and chiefs of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I have a prejudice in favor of democracy and 
am skeptical of Plato’s republic of philosophers almost as much 
as of Howard Scott’s technocracy. Besides, from my hypothesis 
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of the compelling nature of environment I would expect that if 
professors were put out into public service, they would tend to 
sink to the present level of public service instead of bringing 
public service up to the present college level. I am quite clear 
that the place for the college professor—and the college adminis- 
trator—is in his home, that is, in the college. 

How, then, are we to make higher education more successful 
not only in itself but also, where it is now a lamentable failure, 
in its influence upon public life and ideals? Out of many, many 
possible ways, I am minded to suggest two or three of a rather 
general sort, humbly leaving the particulars to you and other 
qualified statesmen of higher education. But before I venture 
these suggestions, let me mention two heroic virtues which we 
should cherish and practice because they are requisite to any 
improvement of the American college. They are fundamental 
and related. One is humility and the other is patience. Humil- 
ity demands that we recognize our own limitations and that we 
insistently, though with due modesty, avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to dispel the popular illusion that we are wonder- 
workers. Patience requires that we keep pegging along with our 
job, doing the best and the most we can according to our lights 
and experience, with a minimum of change just for change’s 
sake. 

Patience is especially difficult to acquire and to act upon 
in the United States, where there is so much nervous tinkering, 
day and night, with machinery, where skyscrapers are reared in 
a month, and where there is such wide-spread belief that only 
good can result from a constitutional amendment or a committee 
meeting—the more meetings and amendments the greater the 
good. Alas! alas! in intellectual and cultural undertakings—the 
eollege’s own province—Rowe is still not built in a day—or a 
month—or a year. Indeed, it may never be built if we hold too 
many committee meetings and adopt too many amendments. 
Patience, with humility, should guard us against the notion that 
we are effecting any great revolution or changing the destinies 
of the American nation when we tinker with the curriculum and 
prescribe a year of Spanish in place of a year of German or offer 
a new elective on Beowulf and the Arthurian legends, or, for that 
matter, on Sinclair Lewis and salesmanship. 
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With humility and patience, we should be able to take steps 
not in the direction of a great or sudden revolution, but toward 
a slow and gradual reformation, and a reformation which, I 
hope, will embody principles of some significance for future 
answers to the question posed today—‘‘Has higher education 
failed?’’ One such principle, in my mind, is the essentially 
cultural mission of the college. This involves the rigorous ex- 
pulsion and rigid exclusion, from the curriculum, of so-called 
vocational studies and the retention and development of a solid 
core of instruction in the past evolution and present status of the 
arts, sciences, and ideals of mankind. The central purpose is 
not to make professional artists or philosophers any more than 
professional chemists or biologists (or professional economists 
or sociologists). Rather, it is to make cultured gentlemen, who 
have been introduced to, and carried a considerable distance with, 
major achievements and interests outside of their own profes- 
sion. Or stated somewhat differently, the central purpose is to 
open up avocations (perhaps hobbies) for the curious or the 
indolent, and, most of all, to contribute to the civilization of 
persons who later become engineers, lawyers, physicians, or other 
guildsmen. 

In such a strictly cultural college, I would hope that two spe- 
cial features would be increasingly stressed. One should be an 
historical approach to a great deal of subject matter. I don’t 
mean that there would have to be a lot of so-called history 
courses; I am an historian but I try to be humble. What I do 
mean is that there should be a considerable number of courses, 
whether of philosophy, art, science, economics, or government, or 
of particular ‘‘complexes’’ of culture, in which sympathetic and 
inviting attention is paid to accomplishments and ideas of the 
past, even of the distant past, quite as much as to those of Harry 
Fosdick, Henry Ford, and Herbert Hoover. The other fea- 
ture to be stressed is thoroughness, and by thoroughness I mean 
two things: on the one hand, making the intellectual show the 
main show at college and mercilessly throwing out those persons 
who are distracted by side shows; and on the other hand, making 
courses more factual and substantial and insisting less on a 
sampling of many courses than on the devouring of a few. 


Perhaps all this is too idealistic and quite impractical. Or, 
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perhaps it merely suggests what some of you are actually doing 
in your several colleges and therefore is only platitudinous. In 
any case I am convinced that if it could and should be done fully 
and on a fairly large scale, our successors would be graduated 
from some of our discussions as to whether higher education is 
a failure. They at least would know a little more precisely what 
it is that has failed. 

Besides, I doubt if there would be so many accusations of 
failure. If young persons were made to feel that the acquisition 
of knowledge and understanding of human culture was what they 
were getting from college, if they were thoroughly soaked in a 
bath of select cultural courses and readings instead of being 
lightly sprayed with dozens of various weak solutions, if they 
were kept busy with faculty ideas instead of ‘‘student activities,’’ 
if they were held to a high standard of writing and conversation 
and dropped as sternly for misuse of intelligence as for abuse 
of morals—if all these ifs were realized—well, several things 
would happen. 

At first, there would be fewer college students. Which would 
be excellent. Many who now go through college for family or 
social reasons, for vocational purposes or for athletic considera- 
tions would not care to go at all or would not long remain. They 
would be left to amuse themselves outside of higher education 
rather than inside; trade schools and apprenticeships would 
doubtless open to such persons as might prefer vocation to cul- 
ture, and for the others junior memberships in nice country clubs 
would probably suffice. 

Gradually, too, many parents would begin to understand what 
a college is, or at least what a college is not. Slowly the clarifi- 
cation would spread until to a sizeable portion of the American 
nation the college would cease to be a mysterious temple in which 
brains are invented, morals are corrupted, and sure roads to 
wealth are cemented. Some of our fellow citizens wouldn’t like 
what such a clarification might reveal to them. They wouldn’t 
know much about culture themselves and they might deem it a 
bit fussy if not effeminate. In the circumstances they might 
conveniently assist us in keeping down our registrations, though 
from everything I know of their temper I am more disposed to 
believe that, culture being something quite novel, they would be 
very anxious for their sons, as well as their daughters, to get it. 
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In the meantime, college students would be getting a strictly 
cultural education and thorough enough to create the presump- 
tion that they would retain appreciable portions of it on past 
their four years of college, on past the years of their university 
and professional training, on and on past the age of thirty. Thus 
in time there would be civilized physicians and lawyers not only, 
but civilized journalists and business men and also civilized engi- 
neers and professors. Altogether quite a number of Americans, 
in a wide range of private and even of public life, would have a 
broad outlook upon the world, as well as a narrowly professional 
competence ; they would know something of the background and 
bearing of major social problems and be properly critical of 
panaceas; they would have sufficient intellectual interests to 
enable them to sublimate their acquisitive instincts and to con- 
quer the tendency to ennui and suicide. 

I am well aware of the great danger confronting college 
alumni, even alumni of strictly cultural colleges. As I said at 
the beginning, environment—the milieu of economic, social, 
moral, and intellectual habits and traditions—is apt to prove too 
much for an ordinary college alumnus. He simply and fairly 
soon sloughs off the temporary skin which he put on in college. 
Of course, I am counting on a greater tenacity in the skin grown 
in my strictly cultural college, but even this skin I can not be 
sure of when its carrier gets much beyond the age of thirty. Some- 
thing must be done artificially to repair the ravages of nature. 
To keep the skin from peeling and to renew it as far as possible, 
I know of but one device—that of adult education. Adult edu- 
cation holds out a great hope, and the college—especially my 
cultural college—should strive to the uttermost to utilize adult 
education for follow-up work with alumni and to infuse such 
adult education with its own spirit. 

Probably, in view of present emergencies, higher education has 
failed—just a little less egregiously than democracy, the United 
States, and the world. Perhaps, through patient college reform, 
a situation can be created wherein the failure of statesmen and 
financiers as well as of higher education will be less marked. 
Indeed, I grow rather optimistic when I look to the future, for 
the future in America is with us. The whole country is already 
pretty well settled up, and before long our nomadic and adven- 
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turous population will get settled down. The good old days 
when almost every American had something of the frontiersman 
and something of the freedman in him are about gone. Nowa- 
days, fortunes are lost more easily than they are won, and all 
the time competition becomes ever more acute for place and 
position. By and by in America, as has long been the case in 
Europe, men will have to rely for place and position less on luck 
and more on intelligence—on trained intelligence; less on petty 
tinkering with a machine and more on a broad grasp of that 
culture whose servant the machine is. When that time comes, 
some such collegiate education as I have here roughly sketched 
will be not only ideally desirable but in lively demand. 





There still exists and is widely accepted what may not be im- 
properly described as the ‘‘hired man’”’ theory of academic 
service. According to this very generally accepted theory, a 
member of an academic community is paid by the year, by the 
month, or by the hour, to render a certain amount of service 
which is either explicitly defined or conventionally assumed. For 
example, less than fifty years ago every member of the Faculty 
of Columbia College was expected to teach fifteen hours each 
week, just as a bricklayer is expected to work eight hours each 
day. Under the happier conditions that have developed since 
the University organization of 1890 became effective, Columbia 
has steadily grown away from that preposterous and undignified 
theory, although it must be recorded that progress in that respect 
has not infrequently been resisted with considerable ardor by 
members of the Faculties themselves. An academic officer in the 
Columbia University of today is a member of a free society of 
scholars in which his duty and his ideals are identical, where he 
pursues that path of scholarship which appeals to his tastes and 
his capacities and which is his own free choice. His function as 
a member of this society of scholars is to promote and advance 
scholarship itself, to guide and stimulate youth, and to serve the 
public in a myriad different ways through his personal contacts, 
by his interpretations of scholarship, and by new discoveries in 
terms of life and its greatest satisfactions. In this conception of 
the academic life the ‘‘hired man’’ theory can have no possible 
place.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 








THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR 1932-1933 


ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 

Your Executive Committee has held four meetings during the 
past year—one in Cincinnati, two in New York City, and one in 
Atlantie City. 

The activities of the year have included the completion of the 
Comprehensive Examination Study under the direction of Dr. 
Edward S. Jones; the completion of ‘‘The Smaller College’’ 
Study under the direction of the Associate Secretary ; the inten- 
sive study of the colleges of the Church of the Brethren under 
the direction of the Executive Secretary; the publication of the 
book, The College Library Building—Its Planning and Equip- 
ment by Librarian James T. Gerould of Princeton University ; 
the preparation by Messrs. Larson and Palmer of the book, 
Architectural Planning of the American College; the progress of 
the intensive study under the direction of the Executive Secre- 
tary of phases of administration and teaching in ten Friends 
colleges and an equal number of neighboring colleges for pur- 
poses of comparison; the practical completion of studies of a 
number of individual colleges by the Executive Secretary; the 
beginning of the Music Study under the direction of Mr. Randall 
Thompson and an Advisory Committee of Nineteen under the 
chairmanship of President Wilkins; the beginning of the study 
by the Associate Secretary of recent developments in the teaching 
of the fine arts in the colleges; the completion of the study of the 
use of vacation periods by faculty members by the Commission 
on Faculty and Student Scholarship under the chairmanship of 
President Wriston; the study of practical principles for the 
development of effective teaching by the Commission on the 
Enlistment and Training of College Teachers under the chair- 
manship of President Britt; and the completion of the revised 
classification of colleges and universities for statistical purposes 
56 
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by the Committee of the Association of which President Ray- 
mond Walters is chairman. 

There have been four issues of the Association BULLETIN, the 
volume consisting of 488 pages, following the usual lines except 
that the November issue contained a 192 page discussion of the 
topic ‘‘How Can the Colleges be Financed?’’—the outgrowth 
of very extensive investigations carried on during the entire 
summer, in which many member colleges actively participated 
and to which a number of recognized authorities, including 
Henry G. Badger, of the United States Office of Education, 
contributed. 

The findings of ‘‘The Smaller College’’ Study have been pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN of the Association in a series of articles, 
usually signed by the graduate students by whom the tabulations 
and interpretations were made; the intensive studies of the 
Friends and Brethren groups of colleges are eventuating, among 
other things, in recommendations for mergers and groupings 
which involve not only some of those colleges but several other 
colleges in several states; the investigations within the financial 
and fiduciary areas of administration disclose an increasing will- 
ingness to heed the advice of experienced investors, to adopt a 
policy of varied investments, to operate under a balanced budget 
and to simplify educational programs to that end, to coordinate 
and unify the investment and operating policies of groups of 
kindred institutions and, on the part of donors, to discriminate 
more carefully between colleges under wise, and those under un- 
wise, financial and fiduciary management. Givers will certainly 
discover colleges which have been faithful in a few things before 
they are entrusted with many things. It is amazing how many 
colleges have expanded on the physical side beyond their educa- 
tional needs, even to the extent of using capital funds, or taking 
liens on capital funds for building and operating expenses. As 
a group of institutions, however, our colleges are today among 
the more prosperous units of American life, although they must 
be prepared for a possible prolongation and even increase of 
financial difficulties after the favorable reaction has set in else- 
where. The American people have an abiding faith in their 
colleges and college administrators have apparently inexhaustible 
resources of courage in the midst of threatened dangers. 
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In commenting on the discussion of the financial situation in 
the colleges, reported in the 1932 November BULLETIN of the 
Association, Mr. Trevor Arnett, the President of the General 
Education Board, wrote: 

**It is quite probable that we shall look back upon this period 
as one in which the colleges greatly improved their financial 
administration and thereby strengthened their hold on the affec- 
tions of the public.’’ 

The Association office affords competent information and 
advisory service to Association members and to the general pub- 
lic interested in the problems of higher education. We supply 
considerable data to editors of the metropolitan dailies as well 
as to church and popular magazines and to feature writers. In- 
quiries that cannot be answered directly are referred to ap- 
propriate sources of knowledge. No small volume of corre- 
spondence from a wide variety of persons and covering an 
equally wide number of topics is handled by the office staff. 
Counsel is sought on the most intimate personal problems of 
college administration, on delicate questions of trusteeship re- 
sponsibilities, investment of a half-million dollar legacy, prin- 
ciples of campus planning, building costs, opportunities for 
adult education in the fine arts, curriculum revision, standardiza- 
tion, ete. We have naive requests from high school debaters for 
arguments for a liberal education or information where specified 
courses of study may be obtained. A few letters taken at 
random from the files involve service to the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, St. Louis, the Bureau of Personnel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, the Bank of America, San Francisco, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, New York, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
with international reach also—McMaster University, Toronto, 
the Ontario Research Foundation, the Near East Colleges, etc. 

As reference to the lists of volumes on higher education re- 
ceived by the Association published in the May and December 
issues of the BULLETIN implies, the Headquarters Office is de- 
veloping a really effective reference library and is equipped 
to render larger and better service year by year. The library 
of the joint Association-Council office has been carefully 
catalogued and is open to consultation by the visitor or by mail 
at all times. The members of the Association are again invited 
to avail themselves more fully of the improved facilities. 
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Much time during the year has been spent by the Executive 
and Associate Secretaries in the field. The former made sixty 
visits and the latter thirty-two visits to colleges. Every section 
of the country was covered in these visits. At these, conferences 
were held with presidents and other officers, with faculties or 
groups of faculties, with boards of trustees or local boards, with 
occasional alumni groups. There were special radio messages 
from New York and from Los Angeles. 

Numerous state, regional and professional conferences have 
been participated in, among which the most outstanding was the 
Northwest Regional Conference of the Association at Williamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. At this conference there were sixty 
accredited delegates from outside of Williamette, representing 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. The Association of 
American Colleges furnished three speakers and the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one. By unani- 
mous vote, the Association was asked to make the conference an 
annual event. 

The incoming Executive Committee should consider the ad- 
visability of setting up a number of regional conferences during 
the coming year. Of more benefit to the colleges, perhaps, are 
the visits to individual institutions. 

The Executive Committee recommends the adoption of the 
following tentative budget for the general work of the Associa- 
tion in 1933: 


TENTATIVE BUDGET FOR GENERAL WORK, 1933 


Income 
Balance on hand—Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Jan. 1, 1933........... $ 1,719.38 


Estimated Receipts for the Year, 1933 
Membership dues—471 at $50.00 each for 1933... $23,550.00 








A. A. C. BULLETIN—sales 2,200.00 
THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE—sales 100.00 
Miscellaneous, including bank interest, ete. ............... 200.00 


Special Projects 
(1) Comprehensive Examination Study 
FOF ACCOUNTING ne cceececnscnenreneene $ 75.00 
(2) Music Study—remt .....ccccccccsccsscssenees 500.00 575.00 26,625.00 





$28,344.38 
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Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 400.00 
Dues, American Council on Education 100.00 
BULLETIN Publication Expenses 3,000.00 
CHRISTIAN EpucaTIOn Subscriptions 471.00 
THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE distribution 25.00 
Executive Committee Expenses 600.00 
Expense of Permanent Commissions 600.00 





Expense of Treasurer’s Office 
(a) Bank fee (custodianship, bookkeep- 
ing, both general and Comprehen- 














sive Examination) ................................. $425.00 
(b) Miscellaneous office expense ................ 75.00 500.00 
Expense Headquarters Office 21,293.00 
Contingent Fund 200.00 27,189.00 
Anticipated balance on hand January 1, 1934 ....ccccccccocmom $ 1,155.38 


The Executive Committee recommends that the next meeting 
of the Association, January, 1934, be held at St. Louis, Mo. 

Since my last report to the Association, seven colleges have 
withdrawn from membership, and one college has merged with 
another member. One is now declared a non-member because of 
non-payment of dues. The withdrawals all state that the finan- 
cial depression is the cause of resignation. 


Applications for Membership 


The applications of the following institutions have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, which recommends their 
admission to membership at this meeting: 


Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
Carroll College, Helena, Montana 

Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

H. Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 
King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. 
St. Edwards’s University, Austin, Texas 
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St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Cal. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Victoria University, Toronto, Can. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

With the admission of these colleges to membership, the insti- 
tutional enrolment of the Association becomes 471. 

A vital issue to which much thought has been given is the re- 
lationship of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the 
Association of American Colleges. The Council has just voted 
without dissenting voice that there must be no separation of ad- 
ministrative functions. The Committee of Six is presenting a 
plan for maintaining even closer relationships than have pre- 
vailed heretofore. The Executive Committee recommends that 
the resolution of the Committee of Six be approved by the Asso- 
ciation. 

While the Council and Association have always been organi- 
cally separate, it has always been felt, indeed unanimously felt, 
that they should be functionally, even administratively, in the 
closest possible relationship. The difference between the two 
organizations is the very significant difference of attitude, of 
point of view. The Association would aid colleges to develop as 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The Council would have 
them develop—all of them without exception, in every area of 
their work, academic, cultural, physical, financial—as Christian. 
Each organization has held to its point of view. The points of 
view are different but in no sense exclusive. Sound develop- 
ment in one line is entirely consistent with sound development 
in the other. In fact, neither is sound without the other. They 
are the two sides of the same coin. If they become separated 
the value is destroyed. As a speaker at Cincinnati last January 
said, ‘‘It is impossible to have Christian education without hav- 
ing education to begin with.’’ He intimated that ‘‘some church 
colleges might be long on Christianity but short on education.’’ 
Christian colleges, at their peril, subordinate educational to re- 
ligious objectives. Any American college, at its peril, subordi- 
nates religious to educational objectives. State the matter either 
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way. Tails may be up or heads may be up, but the value in- 
heres if the coin is undivided. 

No one has succeeded in defining the college, or, for that mat- 
ter, the secondary school, or the university or even the profes- 
sional school. Who ean define liberal education, the ideal of the 
Association? Or would rule it out of the professional school 
which is trying to build on liberal foundations with liberal tim- 
bers in the superstructure? The Engineering Foundation an- 
nounces its slogan—‘‘Engineering—a Career—a Culture.’’ 
Who would draw a circle around Christian education, the ideal 
of the Council, to keep others out? At least Jesus did not do 
so. He instructed his disciples to put leaven in the lump. An 
individual faculty may outline a program for an individual in- 
stitution, but the program is tentative and provisional as well as 
individual. All American education is in a state of flux. There 
is no place in it for dogmatism, for finality. 

It is to this exhilarating task of defining the indefinable, of 
‘‘unserewing the inscrutable’’ that the Association addresses it- 
self in its twentieth year’s service. This is the quest of the 
abundant life. 





One of our college presidents in the Middle West who has 
faced the very greatest problems, writes: 


I am sorry always to learn of conditions that are strenuous 
among the colleges throughout the country. The best colleges, 
however, will survive and education will be maintained, in my 
judgment, on a more satisfactory basis in the future than in the 
immediate past. 
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THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 
I. CASH TRANSACTIONS 


A. GENERAL BUSINESS 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1932: 




































































Cash in Bank of New York & Trust Co, o...ccccccscssssnssmeso $ 1,309.34 
Petty Cash in Association Office 15.90 
——— $ 1,325.24 
Receipts 
Membership Dues: 
1930— 1 at $50.00 $ 50.00 
1931— 12 at 50.00 600.00 
— 2at 25.00 50.00 
— lat 45.00 45.00 
— lat 10.00 10.00 
1932—412 at 50.00 20,600.00 
— 2at 25.00 50.00 
— lat 20.00 20.00 
— 3at 10.00 30.00 
1933— 4at 50.00 200.00 
$21,655.00 
Bulletin 
Regular sales $ 2,554.19 
Reprint sales 62.41 
2,616.60 
The Effective College, sales 186.31 
Council of Church Boards of Education—Office credit 
1931 271.34 
Miscellaneous: 
College Surveys: 
Friends Colleges .......cccccsesssssn 
Piedmont College 5 
Brethren Colleges 1,000.00 $ 1,206.74 
Bank Interest, ete. 110.45 
———— $ 1,317.19 
Special Projects: 
Comprehensive Examinations: 
I -siscssesensctiehinsiasiiaciaciapitiibcicin $ 300.00 
Accounting (1932 only) ........ 156.69 
a 456.69 
Music Study: 
Permanent Conmissions, 
TDBL Advanced .....crecsccsssesseee 342.13 
Rent 350.00 
General Office Service .......... 100.00 $ 792.13 1,248.82 27,295.26 
Total Balance and Current Receipts $28,620.50 
Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 424.04 
Dues—American Council on Education 2.0... 100.00 
Executive Committee Expenses 646.09 
Permanent Commissions Expenses 599.91 
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BULLETIN Expenses (including reprimts) ..cccceccscessssesssenee $ 3,061.47 
Christian Education Subscriptions 458.00 
The Effective College, Distribution, refunds, ete. ........... 37.66 
Headquarters Office Account 19,865.66 
Treasurer’s Office Expense 572.54 
College Surveys: 
Friends Colleges $ 156.74 
Piedmont College ..... 50.00 
Brethren Colleges 849.01 
$ 1,055.75 
Contingent Fund 80.00 





General Business Balance, December 31, 1932 





B. CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION STUDY 


Receipts 
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$26,901.12 
$ 1,719.38 






































Balance—Jan. 1, 1932 nn eececcrccsussseeee $ 3,148.84 
Received from the General Education Board, Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 
1932 12,865.20 
$16,014.04 
Disbursements 
Salaries, Director and Assistant $ 6,666.72 
Office Expense 2,483.11 
Travel .............. 1,323.37 
Miscellaneous 1,321.39 
Printing and Publishing 1,447.81 13,242.40 
Balarce on hand, Dec. 31, 1932 $ 2,771.64 
C. Couuece Liprary Boox 
Receipts 
Balance—Jan. 1, 1932 $ 500.00 
Received from Professor Gerould refund on 1931 payment ............. 107.37 
Total $ 607.37 
Disbursements 
Paid to Charles Scribner’s Sons at request of Carnegie Corp. ........... $ 607.37 
I I, a, ssc cscnstasiiscslaas estate each $ —0O— 
D. Art BooKLETs 
Receipts 
Receipts from Carnegie Corporation $ 2,000.00 
Disbursements 
RIND sscsonsSisctetenosescti $ 200.00 
Travel 27.25 
Office Expense 57.30 
ee 500.00 
784.55 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1932 $ 1,215.45 
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E. Cotuece Music Stupy* 

















Receipts 
Received from the Carnegie Corporation $25,000.00 
Interest on Special Account in Easton Trust Co., July—Dee. .......... 205.00 
$25,205.00 
Disbursements 
Refund preliminary expenses, 1931; Director’s salary, 8/1- 
12/31/32; office expense and revolving fund $ 5,066.40 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1932 $20,138.60 
GENERAL SUMMARY 

Old Balance 1932 Dec. 31, 

Plus Disburse- 1932, 
Receipts ments Balances 
A. General Business—A. A. Ce ooncccccccccccsoone $28,620.50 $26,901.12 $ 1,719.38 
B. The Comprehensive Examination ..... 16,014.04 13,242.40 2,771.64 
C. The College Library Book ....::.ccccjeco 607.37 607.37 —0— 
D. Art Booklets 2,000.00 784.55 1,215.45 
EB. College Music Study .....cccccecssssssssssesese 25,205.00 5,066.40 20,138.60 
Total $72,446.91 $46,601.84 $25,845.07 








* Funds paid to the Association divided between two banks—The Easton 
Trust Company: Special Interest Account at 3%—$19,500.00; and the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company: Current Operating Account— 
$5,500.00. Interest accrued on the former to Dec. 31, 1932, was $205.00. 


SpeciAL INTEREST AccouNT (Easton Trust Co.) 


























seein 
From the Carnegie Corporation. ........... . $12,500.00 
From the Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., “Custodian ........ 10,000.00 
«Interest, July 1-December 31, 1932 205.00 
———— $22,705.00 
Disbursements 
Paid to Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Custodian ............... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Balance bearing interest at 3% $19,705.00 
CURRENT OPERATING ACCOUNT (BANK oF NEw York & Trust Co.) 
Receipts 
From Wm. M. Lewis, Treasurer from Special Int. 
Account $ 3,000.00 
From Carnegie Corporation 12,500.00 
—— $15,500.00 
Disbursements 
Paid to Wm. M. Lewis, Treasurer for Special Int. 
IIE icisesniinrsstiutiteiieniconciivin $10,000.00 
Refund 1931 preliminary expense, Director’s salary, 
secretary, office expenses, etc. 8/1-12/31/32 ........... 5,066.40 $15,066.40 
Balance on hand Dee. 31, 1932 $ 433.60 


«Interest credited as of Jan. 1, 1933. 
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Cash on Deposit—Dec. 31, 1932 
Bank of New York and Trust Company— 








Regular Account $ 3,140.07 
Time Account 3,000.00 
—— $ 6,140.07 
Easton Trust Company— 
Special Interest Account ........................-- 19,705.00 
————_ 25,845.07 


II. GENERAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1933 
(Bank of New York & Trust Co. Account) 
Assets 


Cash in Bank, for Association of American 
Colleges, General Account—January 1, 








1933... $ 1,719.38 
Cash in Bank, for Comprehensive Exami- 
nations Study, January 1, 1938 ................ 2,771.64 
Cash in Bank, for Art Booklets, January 1, 
I seécsninesnbucieieplavldaadecnnbaisamaesiasinapuinimentiis 1,215.45 
Cash in Bank, for Music Study, January 1, 
1933 433.60 
———— $ 6, 140.07 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, January 1, 1933 ............. 2,021.06 


$ 8,161.13 


Liabilities and Capital Investments 











Cash in Bank, January 1, 1932 occu $ 4,958.18 
Less amounts held, January 1, 1932, for 
Projects: 
a/e Comprehensive Examina- 
A TU sins $3,148.84 
a/e Book on ‘‘The College 
I sisccccasanstcsedbiacsibc 500.00 
———-__ 3, 648.84 
$ 1,309.34 
Petty Cash in Association Office . 15.90 
Due from Council of Church Boards of Education ........ 721.34 
Cash no for special purposes, January 1, 
1933: 
a/e Comprehensive Examination ................. $ 2,771.64 
a/e Art Booklets 1,215.45 
a/e Music Study a 433.60 
——_ 4,420.69 
Cash held in Brethren Survey Account ........:ccccccccosmesemen 150.99 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, January 1, 1932 ............... 1,973.94 


$ 8,592.20 
Less—Deficit for 1932: 


Receipts as per cash statement ........................ $27,295.26 
Less Cash received for Special Purposes ...... 1,206.74 
$26,088.52 


Disbursements as per cash state- 

ment . $26,901.12 
Less: cash payments for _ 

Special Purposes .....$1,055.75 
Less: cash payments for 
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Farniture and Fix- 





EE senniesnsainsidacnininn 47.12 1,102.87 25,798.25 
$ 290.27 
Council of Church Boards of 
Edueation: 
Adjustment Headquarters 
Office Account ...ccccceccscscsscsssee 450.00 
Payment a/c Headquarters 
Office ACCOUNE o...ccecccccssnsseneeen 271.34 





Applicable to 1931 operations 721.34 
Deficit for 1932 431.07 $ 8,161.13 








III. MEMORANDUM ON MEMBERSHIP DUES 


A. Dues in Arrears, December 31, 19382 

At the close of business December 31, 1932, thirty-four colleges were in 
arrears $50.00 each for annual dues for 1932; four had also unpaid accounts 
for 1931—one $50.00, one $40.00, two $25.00 each. In addition, six colleges 
unable to meet the full obligation had made partial payment of their 1932 
account. The total sum of membership dues outstanding December 31 was 
$1,990.00.* Since January 1, of colleges in arrears, three have paid in full, 
five in part, for 1932. 

The college in arrears for two years, Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkan- 
sas, has by constitutional provision, ceased to be a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

B. Dues Paid in Advance 

Four colleges have paid annual dues for 1933: West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute, W. Va.; Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich.; The Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas; Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 


January 6, 1933 
We hereby certify that the statement of cash receipts and disbursements 
of the Association of American Colleges for the year ended December 31, 
1932, submitted herewith by this Company as Custodian of Funds for the 
said Association, is correct and true, and that the statement of financial 
condition attached is in our opinion a true statement of the financial con- 
dition of the Association of American Colleges as of January 1, 1933. 
BANE OF NEw YorK aND TrusT COMPANY 
By: CHARLES ELDREDGE, 
Vice President 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Wituiam Maruer LEwis, 
Treasurer 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
January 12, 1933 


* Four colleges on the active membership list in March resigned during 
1932, and one college has been merged with another member. 














PERMANENT AND TRUST FUNDS 


A REPORT FOR THE COMMISSION 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, CuamMAn 


HERE is no way of gathering good fruit in size and quality 
by shaking the tree, it must be hand picked. In common 
with all organizations, colleges have been affected by the depres- 
sion of the last two years, and yet it may be fairly said that they 
as a whole have suffered less than almost any other group of 
businesses or activities. Certainly architects and the building 
trades have experienced a more severe depression; banks have 
been closed; manufacturing of almost every kind has been for 
long periods at a standstill; agricultural products, in many parts 
of the country, have been scarcely worth the cost of producing 
them. Unemployment has been common from the east to the 
west, the north to the south, and, not in this country alone, but 
the world over. Yet very few colleges have actually been forced 
to the wall and obliged to close their doors. It may not be, when 
judged through the long reaches of time, altogether a misfortune 
that some colleges have entered into mergers, thereby reducing 
overhead expenses, increasing their own efficiency, and more 
vitally serving the geographical areas affected by their removals 
or their transitions. 

In reviewing the condition of the colleges, for the most part 
members of the Association of American Colleges, the following 
pertinent facts are outstanding:—there has been manifest a 
genuine courage of administrators in facing their difficult situa- 
tions and exercising a resourcefulness effective in finding means 
of putting into operation necessary economies. 

The loyalty of faculty members throughout the country in 
accepting reductions in salaries and curtailment of various 
special privileges including, in many instances, the acceptance 
of heavier burdens of teaching hours and of varied subjects, is 
noteworthy. Administrative officers and faculty members have 
cooperated in an admirable and extraordinary spirit of devotion 
in studying and devising ways and means which will least affect 
the academic efficiency of the institutions. Constructive steps 
have been taken by many institutions to replace projected cam- 
paigns by employing new experiments and stressing other pro- 
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cedures such as alumni funds, loyalty funds, and bequest pro- 
grams. 

Of the 159 colleges and universities which reported to our 
Association, as published in the BULLETIN of the Association of 
American Colleges for November 1932, entitled, ‘‘How Can the 
Colleges Be Financed ?’’ their replies being arranged under six- 
teen suggested methods of reducing expenditures: in 315 in- 
stances the economies adopted relate to the material possessions 
of the college, to grounds and buildings; 360 instances are re- 
ported of the practice of economy in adjusting the work of mem- 
bers of the faculty, largely through doubling up, increasing 
hours, and carrying heavy burdens in their teaching activities; 
215 instances directly or indirectly secure economies which affect 
what may be called the intellectual life on the campus rather 
than the educational processes operating within the college walls; 
while but 43 of the institutions reported a reduction in the 
amount paid for instruction, either ‘‘as a salary cut or a volun- 
tary contribution toward balancing the budget.’’ It is note- 
worthy that so far as figures interpret themselves or may be in- 
terpreted by justifiable conjectures, the economies practiced in 
budget making have safeguarded the actual values of the 
curricula and the pedagogical processes, while at the same time, 
to an unanticipated extent, have protected the salaries of the 
teaching force. 

Our Commission does not need to repeat here the valuable 
contributions made in the November BuuuEeTin. The sixteen 
methods appearing twice on the pages of this BULLETIN, namely, 
pages 261 and 355-356, may well be taken as a guide for the 
study of economies at the present time and through the years to 
eome. The suggestive analyses on pages 325-327 as to the powers 
and responsibilities of trustees carry an abiding value. Trus- 
tees are managers or directors and collectively constitute a legally 
incorporated body which in popular language is called the col- 
lege or university. As trustees, their responsibilities for the 
administration of their institutions should be more clearly de- 
fined, should become more definitely understood, and more con- 
stantly put into practice. As managers or directors, those 
hitherto called trustees may regard themselves as more free to 
act; hitherto deeming themselves restricted to the policy of 
doing little more than endorsing recommendations of the admin- 
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istration, making investments only in the narrow field of what 
are called legals, and as tied by many of their past acts or the 
acts of their predecessors, particularly in the naming of funds 
permanent when no such specification was made by the donor 
or the testator, they in reality are free from all these limitations 
and may act with but two restrictions, (1), the use of the best 
wisdom which they can exercise, (2), strict honesty of purpose. 

A few outstanding problems arise from a careful scrutiny of 
reported experiences in this time of depression. Briefly, they 
may be noted as follows: 

1. Every institution, if it has failed of adequate support, must 
ask itself whether its foundations have been well laid as to its 
locality, its relationship to neighboring institutions of similar 
type, and its administration hitherto. 

2. Should it make radical innovations in its policies, especially 
as related to its environment and its supporters? 

3. Is it really furnishing to its community, to its state, and 
to the nation, the high services which may be expected from an 
institution of its kind? 

4. Are its graduates justifying in their usefulness to learning 
and to service and the ministries rendered to mankind, the ex- 
penditure of four or more years out of the formative period of 
life? 

5. Are alumni funds operating with a due regard to the 
psychology of the graduates of an institution? Data in the 
BULLETIN of last November seem to indicate that after forty- 
two years of the various alumni funds which are operative in 
‘‘over seventy-five colleges and universities,’’ but with results 
relatively meager, receipts are less than a normal growth should 
naturally show, raising the question whether this method of 
securing the support of graduates of institutions is psychologi- 
cally sound and adequately secures support. Is it possible that 
the appeal addressed to the alumni as though they had been, 
while students, receiving gifts of charity, is the right appeal to 
make for generous responses? If a student has paid all the bills 
presented to him by his Alma Mater, asking for no credits and no 
extension of time, is it natural to expect that his sense of financial 
obligation will be very keen, or that it can be stirred by main- 
taining that he has had gratuities passed out to him every time 
his term bill was presented? Is it not possible that giving under 
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such an appeal burns over the ground and prevents the larger 
and the more generous offerings of a grateful son? Experts 
acknowledge this psychological ineptness. Should not all col- 
leges re-examine the values of this method of fund raising? 

6. The reports shown and considerations growing out of them 
force attention to questions not new but still unanswered. 
Should not educational institutions in general raise tuition fees, 
at the same time making ample provision for worthy students 
unable to pay the fees, by (a) scholarships which may be won, 
(b) loans which may be negotiated, (c) outright grants, and (d) 
guided efforts to earn funds while in college? Colleges within 
the same territory would do well to put their tuition charges on 
a cooperative and not a competitive basis, thereby allowing the 
possibility of increase of these charges without jeopardizing the 
interests of a given institution. 

The times of depression are the best of all times for carefully 
scrutinizing methods involved and testing them as to their con- 
tinuing efficiency in relation to constant changes in environment, 
in social relationships, in common ideals, and in financial pros- 
perity or adversity. 

In a recent editorial of the New York Times, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who is referred to as ‘‘especially competent to advise 
those who seek gifts for various philanthropic causes,’’ has 
recommended for the solicitor of a contribution, a formula which 
expresses a hope of what the ‘‘prospect’’ would do instead of an 
opinion of what he should do. 

Translated into the language appropriate to an educational 
institution, this doubtless means setting forth in clear terms the 
services already given by the institution, the needs arising from 
opportunities presented to the institution, and the vitality and 
efficiency of the administrative staff of the institution, in the 
belief that a statement thus made will awaken motives from 
within, which will be more agreeable and more compelling-to the 
‘*prospect’’ than any appeal or urgency which may come from 
without him. The cooperative psychology of a donor is obviously 
of greater value than the logic, technique, and pressure of a 
promoter or a solicitor. Of course, a method of inducing that 
inward desire and commitment of a person who has wealth is a 
problem to be worked out in the field of sympathetic understand- 
ing and lucid explanation. 








THE ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


A REpPoRT FOR THE COMMISSION 


ALBERT BRITT, CHAIRMAN 
PRESIDENT OF KNOX COLLEGE 


N a report of this Commission presented at the eighteenth 

annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in January, 1932, there appeared the results 
of an inquiry among the colleges of the Association relative to 
the number of their graduates engaged in teaching or preparing 
for college teaching. The period covered was the ten years from 
1921 to 1930. The 250 colleges reporting showed a total number 
of graduates during that time of 188,441, of which 9,163, or 4.8 
per cent were reported as now engaged in or preparing for 
college teaching. Incidentally, of this number, 5,020, or 54.5 
per cent of the total number teaching, or preparing to teach, 
were reported as in the upper quarter of their graduating class, 
or recognized otherwise as of superior intellectual ability. In 
its conclusions, the Commission of that year made four points: 

**1. The colleges are not well informed concerning their prod- 
uct. They might keep in closer touch with their alumni to 
mutual advantage. 

‘*2. The colleges are not recruiting college teachers seriously. 
They are training secondary school teachers in considerable 
numbers but are not yet ‘college conscious’ on this point. There 
is evident need for the emphasis that has been placed upon this 
matter by the Association. We again urge the preparation of 
a book or pamphlet on the attractions of college teaching. 

**3. The colleges should stress quality more than they have 
done hitherto. While present conditions render the enlistment 
phase of the general situation somewhat different from what it 
was a year ago, nevertheless, the need of good college teachers 
has not diminished. 

‘*4. It will be wise for the Association to continue to keep the 
matter of enlistment and training of college teachers at the fore, 
and the Commission recommends the cordial cooperation of 
this Association with the American Association of University 
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Professors, which is now enabled by a subvention from the Car- 
negie funds to make a serious study of the problems involved.’’ 

Obviously it is not necessary to impress upon this body the 
necessity for the enlistment and training of college teachers. 
Incidentally, it is of almost equal importance to keep college 
teachers awake after they have been enlisted and trained. The 
members of the Commission appointed last January have dis- 
cussed at various times the type of inquiry that might be made. 
They have ended by making no inquiry at all of an independent 
or original nature, partly for the reason that the points that they 
wish more particularly to emphasize in this report are not to be 
developed or determined by a factual inquiry. Secondly, a 
sufficient amount of material is already available, as in the 
figures brought together by the previous Commission quoted 
above and by other inquiries of a similar nature. Whether the 
proportion of graduates now going into college teaching is to be 
regarded as large or small is not, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, so much the point as the means that the colleges are 
adopting to put college teaching before their own student body 
as a possible profession. 

Under this head, the Commission does not wish to speak 
formally or technically. In spite of much discussion and ap- 
parent mystification as to the selection or identification of a 
great teacher, the problem is not too difficult. In any case, 
whether difficult or not, each one of us must provide himself 
with some kind of a definition of a teacher or of teaching 
material before taking the first step in the process, which is the 
selection and encouragement of such material while in the 
chrysalis stage of its undergraduate days. 

Merely by way of example, or in order that a target may be 
offered, some such definition as this may be hit upon: That a 
successful teacher is one who knows at least more about his sub- 
ject than even his best students are likely to demand; that he is 
possessed of a keen enthusiasm to impart his information; and 
that he has the ability to get it across the Grand Canyon that 
yawns in every classroom between the teacher’s desk and the 
front row of seats. Different teachers may have these qualities 
in different proportions. It is certain that if they do not possess 
all three of them, their teaching is not likely to be effective or 
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memorable. Having all three, they may possess many handicaps 
of appearance or of manner and still be rated and be worth 
rating as great teachers. 

We would probably agree to the addition of a fourth quality, 
although we might disagree widely as to our definition of it. 
This fourth quality is that elusive one called personality. How- 
ever, we might unite on a common ground of the willingness 
of the teacher or candidate to cooperate with his colleagues. 
Certainly, without such willingness, the path of the teacher and 
of his associates is likely to be a thorny one. 

This quality is mentioned at this time because no better oppor- 
tunity can be offered for discovering the presence or absence of 
power and willingness to cooperate than in undergraduate days. 
The campus is an excellent proving ground for personal qualities 
and attitudes. The scornful, the stubborn, the lazy, the quick- 
tempered, the revengeful are easily identified in the give and 
take of campus life; which is merely another reason for begin- 
ning the search for the great teacher of the future among the 
promising undergraduates. 

Assuming, then, that it is for some such person as this that we 
are looking, how soon do we begin? Does it occur to any college 
professor to look for a possible successor among his incoming 
freshmen or among his more promising majors, or even among 
his honor men on graduation? If he seems to find some such 
material, what does he do about it? There are several steps 
that may be taken in answer to this question. 

First of all, this promising but perhaps unusual future teacher 
ean and should be informed as to the prospects of teaching as a 
profession, and particularly as to the difference between the 
kinds of teaching, especially high school and college. This in- 
formation should apply not only to the difference in methods 
used in the two types of institutions, but also the requirements 
as to graduate work, the general conditions as to opportunities, 
at least in normal times, and the main essentials as to the methods 
to be pursued in college teaching. 

It would be possible to take up more than the space of a single 
report in a discussion of the ways in which this presentation 
should be made as well as those in which it should not be. Per- 
haps some future Commission will be able to study experiments 
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on the ground. Unfortunately such laboratory work now is 
difficult, if not impossible. In the judgment of the Commission, 
a mere documentary statement of the advantages of teaching is 
far from sufficient. Probably few colleges, even in their English 
departments, possess men with the magic touch to make the 
written word illuminate a subject so humdrum in its surface 
appearance as the possibilities of college teaching. Neither is it 
sufficient to address the student body in chapel or assembly. 
General statements on such a subject are for the most part 
wasted. 

What is indicated in every case is personal contact and con- 
tact by the best of your teachers. Probably much casual con- 
versation of this sort now goes on on many campuses. If so, 
it may be necessary only to carry it a step further and bring 
together in the office of the dean or president information, sug- 
gestions, recommendations, which have their origin in such casual 
information meetings between teacher and student. 

The Commission wishes to emphasize again that this contact 
must be by the best of your teachers with the best of your 
students. Committees, personnel departments, formal inter- 
views are not a sufficient substitute. If we seek vivid and effec- 
tive personalities, we must seek them through other personalities 
also vivid and effective. The information to the student should 
be in all cases as concrete and exact as possible. It is not 
enough to inform him that a certain graduate school is in gen- 
eral satisfactory, to assure him of a great opportunity in his 
field of work on the basis of information ten years old. Graduate 
schools change in personnel as do other institutions and wherever 
possible a student planning graduate work as a preparation for 
teaching should be put in the way of making contact not only 
with the best graduate schools, but with the best individuals in 
whatever graduate schools. The Commission realizes that it is 
not possible to attempt a survey or appraisal of the relative 
merits of graduate schools. In most cases, nothing so detailed 
will be necessary. 

In addition, it is well to give to the student the best advice 
possible as to specific phases of his general field in which it will 
be well for him to have thorough preparation. Certainly no 
one counselling a major in physics today should be satisfied 
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merely to urge a major to go on for graduate work in the general 
field of physics. Such is so general as to be vague and of 
small value. It may seem superfluous but the Commission 
ventures to emphasize the value of having immediately at hand 
the catalogues of graduate schools from which to give chapter 
and verse for all specific recommendations. 

Properly made, these approaches to teaching prospects are 
likely to meet with a surprising amount of interest and success. 
Many of our best students become teachers, even under the pres- 
ent unorganized conditions. Others might, undoubtedly would, 
if they were better informed as to what is to be done. 

Having found the prospect and aroused in him some interest, 
interest to the point of a determination to do something about it 
as soon as possible after graduation, there is an almost fatal 
tendency on the part of most of us to let the matter drop, except 
as we may be able to speak a kind word where we may be per- 
sonally acquainted, usually in our own graduate school or to 
some graduate dean of our personal acquaintance. 

I should like at this point to ask how many colleges repre- 
sented here have any adequate file of information on the number 
of scholarships, fellowships, and other aids to graduate study 
open to promising students in the various graduate schools of 
the country and on what terms? How much publicity is given 
on our own campuses to the graduate work being done by our 
own people elsewhere? How does the winning of a graduate 
study fellowship rank in the minds of the student body? It is 
too much to ask, of course, that the holder of next year’s fellow- 
ship should rank with last year’s football captain, but does he 
even have the status of a college golf champion? It is doubtful. 

It is no sufficient answer to charge this state of affairs to 
the low intellectual level of our campuses—a result that is in 
part of our own making, by the way—or the attractions of the 
commercial world, or even the depression. At any rate, no such 
alibi is in order until we have made a thoroughly intelligent, 
long-continued effort to put college teaching before our superior 
undergraduate body as a distinct opportunity. And that is 
something which none of us have as yet done. 

How many colleges in the country have been able to establish 
special graduate study fellowships for their own graduates, 
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either from general income or from special foundations? There 
are a few. There should be many more. The amount involved 
is not excessive, even in these difficult times. The return in 
stimulus to graduate work and possible additions to our own 
faculties of our own graduates trained in scholarship, at least 
partly of our own selection, would be immeasurable. The Com- 
mission wishes to urge that such a step should not be regarded 
by college authorities as an extra, something outside of and 
foreign to the main purpose of college, but as a direct stimulus 
not only to professional ambition on the part of your better men 
and women, but also to a more scholarly effort and atmosphere 
throughout the entire undergraduate body. 

What do we do for our students who have gone on for graduate 
work? Do we organize or otherwise work to the end that such 
graduates may secure positions, or better positions, whether on 
our own faculties or elsewhere, or do we wish them Godspeed in 
their great work and promise to speak a good word for them 
somewhere if we happen to find ourselves in the neighborhood? 
This means placement work, a rather fearsome term. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the organization side of it is probably of least diffi- 
culty and also of least importance. 

As an incident to such a progress or inquiry, it might be well 
to inquire of ourselves how much we are doing to provide an 
opportunity on our own campuses for our superior graduates 
who have complied with all of the requirements as to graduate 
study. At this point, it is in order for the word ‘‘inbreeding”’ 
to appear. The danger is slight and if the same tests of native 
ability, training and personality are applied as in the case of a 
candidate from another college than our own, the prospect of 
overmanning our faculties with our own graduates is so remote 
as to be negligible. And here again we will find that we have 
answered for ourselves some of the most vexing questions as to 
teaching prospects which under ordinary circumstances we settle 
by a broad assumption and a leap in the dark. The things that 
we know about our own products are precisely the things that 
cost us so heavily to discover in the imported article. 

What is most needed and is at the same time most difficult to 
secure is a closer, more understanding relationship among the 
colleges of this Association, particularly in connection with 
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teaching and personnel problems. I venture the assertion that 
there is not a man in this meeting who does not wish that he 
knew what to do about or with two or three, perhaps even half a 
dozen men in his faculty, not because they are poor teachers but 
because for some reason they are at present doing poor teaching, 
a vastly different things. 

The professional baseball managers do this sort of thing much 
better than the colleges. How many of us really know what 
kind of work is being done by our graduates who are in college 
teaching positions? How many of us in the past five years have 
made any effort to help those men who, for whatever reason, are 
not putting forth their fullest powers, or to help those rare souls 
who are beginning to shine? Perhaps we might even profitably 
take a leaf out of the professional baseball book and meet in small 
groups annually to effect a few trades with mutual advantage. 
This, however, is somewhat aside from the main matter of the 
Commission’s report. 

If the Commission may venture some specific recommendations 
for this Association, it would be that thorough consideration be 
given to the needs of a general clearing house of information 
about college positions. Perhaps this is too ambitious a project. 
Possibly no foundation or association cares to enter so directly 
into competition with the teacher’s agencies. It is not certain 
that such competition is intended or necessary. Possibly it 
would be sufficient to bring together the general body of infor- 
mation, presenting at least the outlines of possibilities, prospects, 
and rewards. 

Certainly before entering into a serious discussion with a 
student anxious to become a college teacher, any one of us would 
want to be informed rather concretely as to the average number 
of places open, either in our part of the country or throughout 
the country as a whole. We would wani to know fairly exactly 
the range of salary and with equal exactness the requirements 
for graduate study, degrees, or degree equivalents. No one of us 
is able to secure this amount of material for himself and yet the 
interests of all of us in this Association are so intimately con- 
cerned with the securing of this information, the transmitting of 
the information to the students whose courses of action will be 
affected thereby, that every effort should be made to solve what- 
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ever problem the suggestion involves. Certainly none of us may 
safely urge our sons and daughters to the war without being sure 
of our ability to inform them as to where the war is, what is 
needed in the way of ammunition and rations, and what are the 
prospects of compensation and of promotion. 

In closing, the Commission wishes to call to the attention of the 
members of the Association the fact that all of the things recom- 
mended in this report can be done by each member college with- 
out addition to present organization or personnel, and without 
great encroachment upon the time of any college officer. The two 
important essentials to be noted are, first, alertness to the problem 
and our responsibility to help in its solution, and, secondly, an 
understanding of the value of concrete suggestion and advice. 
Perhaps the last line of such a report might well be: We shall 
have better teachers when we seek them out and help to make 


them. 





PLANS FOR SUMMER READING 


Departments shall prepare a summer reading list for courses 
in connection with which they deem that private reading can 
profitably be done. These lists with discussion of them shall be 
given the students in such courses in the second semester of each 
year. This is intended to stimulate wide reading and personal 
initiative among all students and will offer the only chance fresh- 
men will have to do summer reading. A sophomore or a junior, 
who has done sufficiently well in a course to make her instructor 
think she can do so with profit, may arrange with the approval 
of the department to do special summer reading from lists pre- 
pared for that course, take an examination on it at the opening 
of college the following fall, and if successful in the examination, 
may receive an hour of credit designated: Private Reading, 
Credit one hour, Course Such reading assignment for 
eredit in connection with each course shall be submitted along 
with the description of that course to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion. No student is to do such reading for credit in more than 
two courses in one summer.—Bulletin of Sweet Briar College, 
“Curriculum Changes and Honors Work,’’ 1932. 














A STUDY OF THE VACATION ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS IN ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A Summary REporT OF THE COMMISSION ON FACULTY AND 
StTuDENT SCHOLARSHIP 


HENRY M. WRISTON, Chairman 
PRESIDENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


HROUGH the very effective cooperation of the executive of- 
ficers of the Association a questionnaire was sent to a selected 
list of institutions. The list was built up in order to get (1) 
geographical distribution, (2) institutions of varying size, (3) a 
reasonable number of institutions with university organization. 
Schedules were returned by members of the faculty of one-hun- 
dred one institutions of which sixteen are listed as universities 
and eighty-five as colleges. The number of schedules returned 
in time for tabulation was 2,851, of which 748 were received from 
faculty members of institutions with university organization. 
Through the cooperation of the Social Science Research Commit- 
tee of the University of Chicago, whose facilities were put at his 
disposal, Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, Assistant Dean of Lawrence Col- 
lege, prepared the tables and drafted the report of the Commis- 
sion. 

The first subject of the study is the difference in institutional 
policy with reference to the vacation period. Specific policies of 
the institutions with which this study deals, in so far as those 
policies may be considered to have significant bearing upon the 
utilization of vacation periods by faculty members, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The average academic year is between nine and ten months. 


2. Institutions in the Eastern states tend more to the twelve- 
months’ salary basis than do the institutions of the South- 
western states. 


3. There is a tendency more noticeable in the Eastern states than 
in the Middle Western and Southwestern states to base the 
salary upon a twelve-months’ basis irrespective of the num- 
ber of teaching months in the academic year. More of 
those receiving salaries upon the twelve-months’ basis in the 
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Southwestern states actually teach twelve months than is 
the case in the Eastern states. 


4. The average length of vacation periods is approximately 
eleven weeks. The averages vary only slightly according to 
geographical location of institutions. 


5. There is no appreciable degree of control exercised by the 
institutions with regard to the way in which their faculty 
members utilize the vacation periods. 


The second question to be studied was the utilization of vaca- 
tion periods. This was studied in great detail and a number of 
tables were prepared for analysis. From these tables it is pos- 
sible to draw the following conclusions: 

1. College and university faculty members generally devote a 
major part of the vacation period to activities not directly related 
to professional interests, improvement, and scholarly pursuits. 

2. Those who do devote time to activities directly related to 
their professional interests generally engage in reading in their 
special fields, preparing courses, traveling in the United States, 
research, reading in other than their own fields, and writing for 
publication. A surprisingly large percentage of faculty mem- 
bers apparently do not utilize the vacation period for research, 
graduate study, writing for publication, foreign travel, or com- 
mittee duties of the faculty with which they are affiliated. 

3. Certain definite relationships exist between effective utiliza- 
tion of the vacation period and (1) geographical location of the 
institution, (2) nature of the institution, (3) academic rank, (4) 
earned degree held, (5) marital status, and (6) number of 
months salaries are received. 


(1) Participation in professional activities during the vacation 
period is more general in the East and North than it is in 
the South. 


(2) It would appear that there is little difference between uni- 
versity faculties (of the type studied) and college facul- 
ties in the extent to which they utilize the vacation period 
in ways related to professional interests and improvement. 


(8) Faculty members holding the rank of associate professor or 
assistant professor generally devote more of the time of 
the vacation period to participation in the activities di- 
rectly related to professional interests and improvement 
than do the full professors. 
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(4) Those holding the Ph.D. degree generally participate in pro- 
fessional activities during the vacation period more than 
do those holding the lesser degrees. 


(5) Marital status apparently bears little relationship to the 
extent to which the vacation period is utilized for profes- 
sional improvement. 

(6) The policy of paying salaries upon a twelve-months’ basis 
seems to have some favorable effect upon the extent to 
which the vacation period is utilized for professional im- 
provement, although other coincidental factors may be 
responsible for such relationship as does appear to exist. 


4. Institutions generally do not attempt to exercise control 
over the way in which faculty members shall utilize the time 
afforded them during the vacation period, either by suggesting 
the nature of their vacation activities or by requiring a report of 
their activities after the vacation period is ended. 

5. It would seem that the time available during the vacation 
period provided by most institutions affords an opportunity for 
faculty members to engage in professional and scholarly activ- 
ities and one that has not been exploited by the majority of col- 
lege and university faculty members. 

6. Participation in remunerative employment during the vaca- 
tion period results in less participation in research, graduate 
study, and other activities directly related to professional inter- 
ests, although it is not contended that some kinds of summer em- 
ployment may not constitute opportunity for professional ex- 
perience and improvement. 




















CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


N behalf of the Committee on Classification of Institutions of 
Higher Education, it gives me pleasure to report to this Asso- 
ciation upon the work of the Committee and to present also 
certain statistical findings which have developed from it. You 
may recall that the present speaker appeared before you a year 
ago at the Cincinnati meeting and there presented a proposed 
classification of institutions which he had been asked to prepare 
by Executive Secretary Kelly and President Cowling of the 
Commission on the Cost of College Education. 

From the outset it was made clear that this classification was 
not to be in any sense an approved or accredited list. It simply 
aimed to provide such a grouping of the institutions of higher 
education in the United States as would be of practicable use to 
administrators, professors, and others in comparing enrolment 
statistics, finances, volumes in libraries, and other data. It was 
very generally agreed that such a device was needed and en- 
couragement was accorded on all sides preceding and during the 
1932 meeting and since. 

The classification outlined at the 1932 meeting was adopted by 
the Association ‘‘in principle’’ and the resolution passed pro- 
vided for a committee ‘‘with power to assign the institutions to 
their respective places and to report their assignments to the 
Association.’’ 

The committee appointed consisted of Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
of the United States Office of Education, Chancellor S. P. Capen, 
of the University of Buffalo, and the present speaker. 

Your Committee worked further over the terminology of the 
classification, seeking simplicity and clearness. The institutions 
on the list of the American Council on Education and the mem- 
ber colleges of this Association were classified and Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly’s office presented the proposed placing to each institution 
for approval. A fine, cordial spirit was shown in the letters of 
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reply. The Executive Committee of the Association has acted 
favorably upon the classification, I understand. 

You will be interested, I am sure, in a word upon our difficul- 
ties in handling the terminology as to the universities. We tried 
various definitions. Now, as you know, there has, in the past 
few years, been some discussion in the United States as to just 
what a university is. Into that debate we did not propose to 
enter. We were able to drop our various definitions and quali- 
fications when, by a happy stroke, we hit upon a broad term as 
follows: ‘‘ Universities and large institutions of complex organi- 
zation.’’ Now that really does take in all of the doubtful cases 
and provides for the practical aim sought: a grouping that en- 
ables comparison of data of comparable institutions. 

This broad term ‘‘ Universities and Institutions of Complex Or- 
granization’’ enables us, for example, to include Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which does not represent itself as a university but actually 
has graduate courses, a medical school, a school of business ad- 
ministration, and a school of civil engineering, in addition to 
that venerable liberal arts college to which Daniel Webster paid 
tribute. Under this broad terminology we took into this camp, 
under the public-control group, Michigan State College, Penn- 
sylvania State College, College of the City of New York, and 
other institutions which are clearly large, clearly complex in or- 
ganization, clearly belonging to a university group whose data 
are comparable. 

The grouping, II. College of Arts and Sciences, and its defini- 
tion seem satisfactorily to embrace the many independent col- 
leges of this country offering curricula leading to the B.A. or 
B.S. degrees. To the definition there may be added, in paren- 
theses (For men and women, and privately controlled unless 
otherwise indicated. PUB.=Publicly controlled. M.=Men. 
W.= Women). 

The third grouping, III. Independent Technical Institutions, 
has the additional definition (Technological, teaching, etc., offer- 
ing considerable work in liberal studies. For both men and 
women, unless otherwise indicated). We are by no means sure 
that this grouping is satisfactory and your Committee will wel- 
come suggestions for possible revision. 

The purpose of this classification is a practical one. It is for 
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use. So, as statistician of the annual School and Society study 
of collegiate enrolment, I used the classification in my 1932-33 
analysis, published in School and Society, December 10, 1932. 
In previous studies all of the four hundred and forty-odd ap- 
proved institutions (as compiled by the American Council on 
Education) were reported, large and small, in one long alpha- 
betical list. The new grouping—(1) Universities and large in- 
stitutions of complex organization; (2) Colleges of arts and sci- 
ence; and (3) Technical institutions—proved to be most success- 
ful, as attested by many expressions of approval. 

In the thought that my findings might be of interest for this 
meeting, I proceeded with a further use of the classification 
scheme and have prepared a body of fresh material, based upon 
my earlier data in part but also upon recent special inquiries. 
In addition to the 416 universities and colleges on the approved 
list of the American Council on Education, I obtained 1932-33 
enrolment statistics from 46 other colleges which are members of 
the Association of American Colleges. 

I have for distribution at this time mimeographed copies of 
the results of my compilation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL ARTS ENROLMENT (FULL-TIME) IN 462 INSTITU- 
TIONS,* 1932-33, as TO CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


I—Universities and Large Institutions of Complex Organization 
Men Women Total 








52 under public COMET] on..cccccccecccsseeene 49,779 30,889 80,668 
a 46,578 15,637 62,215 
99 Totals 96,357 46,526 142,883 





II—Independent Colleges of Arts and Science 
Men Women Total 





193 Colleges for men and women ................. 44,393 33,838 78,231 
59 Colleges for men Le sy 24,157 
95 Colleges for Women 2.0... cccsccecsssesssneeine + sen 40,129 40,129 








347‘ Totals 68,550 73,967 142,517 


Ili—Liberal Arts Enrolment in Independent Technical Institutions 
Men Women Total 
16 Institutions for men and women.......... 4,484 2,499 6,983 
Totals of 1932-33 Full Time Liberal Arts Enrolment in 462 Institutions 
Men Women Total 
169,391 122,992 292,383 


* 416 on approved list of American Council on Education and 46 others hold- 
ing membership in the Association of American Colleges. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL ARTS ENROLMENT (FULL-TIME) In 462 INSTITU- 
TIONS,* 1932-33, as TO MEN AND WOMEN 


I—Institutions for Men and Women 
Men Women Total 
50 Universities under public control .. 43,639 30,889 74,528 
38 re ‘¢ private ‘*  .. 33,458 15,637 49,095 
193 Colleges for men and women , 33,838 78,231 
16 Technical institutions 2,499 6,983 


297 Totals / 82,863 208,837 





Il—Institutions for Men 
Men 
2 Universities under public control... 6,140 
9 ‘¢ private ‘* .. 13,120 
59 Colleges for men . 24,157 


70 Totals 43,417 











Ili—Institutions for Women 
Men 
95 Colleges for women 





COMPARISON OF LIBERAL ARTS ENROLMENT (FULL-TIME) 
1931-32 vs. 1932-33 
1931-82 1932-83 Number Percent 
I—Unwersities 
51 Public Control 79,327 77,726 -1601 -2.1% 
45 Private Control 61,075 61,243 + 168 40.3% 


II—Colleges of Arts and Science 


145 C. Men and Women... 66,408 64,774 —1634 2.4% 
50 C. for Men 5 21,579 — 180 -0.8% 
83 C. for Women 37,140 —1295 3.4% 


IlI—Liberal Arts in Technical Inst. 
16 Institutions 6,983 + 109 +1.6% 








Total 340 Institutions A 269,445 —4433 -1.6% 


ANALYSIS OF COMPARISON 
I—Universities and Large Institutions of Complex Organization 

1. In 51 institutions under public control 
1931-32—Men, 48,041; Women, 31,286 
1932-33—-Men, 47,678; Women, 30,048 
No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment of men 
&é ce 6c decreased ce ce 
ae sa increased si ‘¢ women 21 
ce ce ce ‘ce decreased ce “é 


* 416 on approved list of American Council on Education and 46 others hold- 
ing membership in the Association of American Colleges. 
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ce kG ‘e 66 no change a6 a: 1 
66 66 6“ oe increased total enrolment.......... 26 
66 6 66 66 decreased total enrolment........... 25 





. In 45 institutions under private control 
1931-32—Men, 45,664; Women, 15,411 
1932-33—Men, 46,102; Women, 15,141 









No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment of men...... 22 ‘ 
oe - decreased we silent 23 : 
te:  6E 66 sé increased 66 ‘¢ women 11 is 
oe 98 “e of decreased - Ob, Eo 18 yi 
ce “é “é ce no change ‘é cé s . 2 
oe on sé increased total enrolment.......... 22 
a ie ”- - decreased total enrolment........... 23 









II—Independent Colleges of Arts and Science 
1. In 145 colleges for men and women 
1931-32—Men, 37,246; Women, 29,162 
1932-33—Men, 36,734; Women, 28,040 
No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment of men..... 62 
ag decreased se 6 66 83 











cb 6c 66 increased 66 *¢ women 49 
66 ee “e se decreased “ em Oe 93 
6c 66 ‘6 ‘ec no change 66 oe SF a 3 
sc be ‘ce ‘6 increased total enrolment........... 54 
sc 6 66 +s decreased total enrolment.......... 91 












. In 50 colleges for men 
1931-32 enrolment, 21,759 
1932-33 ~ 21,579 
No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment 
= decreased 
sc 6k 6c ‘6 no change 













. In 83 colleges for women 
1931-32 enrolment, 38,435 
1932-33 * 37,140 








No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment............cc::s 35 
66 66 decreased Oe ae 47 
66 66 ‘6 $¢ a one 1 






IlI—Liberal Arts Enrolment in Independent Technical Institutions 


In 16 institutions 

1931-32—Men, 4,388; Women, 2,486 

1932-33—-Men, 4,484; Women, 2,499 

No. of institutions reporting increased enrolment...........0....00 11 
- ” decreased wr chsecesietuceuaioe 5 















INTERPRETATION 
Statistics generally need interpretation. What do these particular statis- 
tical tables mean? Here are answers, as I see them. 
Young Americans who choose liberal arts courses for their higher educa- 
tion are about equally divided in their selection of Alma Mater between 
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large universities and small colleges. Of a total of 292,383 full-time stu- 
dents in liberal arts, 142,883 are registered in 99 universities, with 80,668 
in large institutions under public control and 62,215 in large institutions 
under private control. There are 142,517 students in 347 small, indepen- 
dent colleges; and in addition 6,983 liberal arts students in 16 technical 
institutions of various types. 

Coeducation is more than twice as popular as segregated education to 
young people seeking a general cultural training, as disclosed in figures 
showing 208,837 liberal arts students in institutions enrolling both men and 
women as compared with 83,546 in institutions separately for men and 
women. 

These 297 institutions having both men and women in their classes in- 
clude 50 universities under public control, 38 under private control, 193 
independent colleges, and 16 technical institutions. Their total of 125,974 
men in liberal arts courses is three times as many as the 43,417 enrolment 
in 70 universities and colleges for men, which include Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, Bowdoin, Hamilton, 
and other old Eastern seats of learning. 

As to women, the 297 coeducational institutions reporting have 82,863, 
or more than twice the 40,129 enrolled in 95 colleges for women. It is of 
interest that there are 6,707 students this year, or only 50 fewer than the 
total of last year in six Eastern and New England colleges for women: 
Bryn Mawr, 384; Mount Holyoke, 982; Radcliffe, 776; Smith, 1,932; Vas- 
sar, 1,142; and Wellesley, 1,491. 

For 339 of the institutions reporting both last year and this, the liberal 
arts enrolment at present is only one and six-tenths per cent below that of 
1931-32. This small decrease for liberal arts may be compared with the 
decrease of four and one-half per cent for all full-time students in approved 
American institutions and particularly with the seven per cent drop in 59 
technical institutions. In 16 technical institutions of applied arts, engi- 
neering and agriculture which also have liberal arts courses, 11 report in- 
creases in liberal arts students over last year. 
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STANDARD FINANCIAL REPORTS 


F. L. JACKSON 


TREASURER OF DAVIDSON COLLEGE AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


N 1929 Dr. Arthur J. Klein of the United States Office 
of Education appeared before the three University and Col- 
lege Business Officers’ Associations to discuss some of the needs 
for more uniformity in the financial reports of institutions of 
higher learning and to ask that two representatives from each 
association be appointed to form a joint committee to study the 
problems of standardized reports and if possible to recommend 
forms that might be suitable for general adoption. 

At the first meeting of representatives thus appointed, it was 
learned that the Association of American Colleges and the 
Council of Church Boards of Education* had almost simultane- 
ously appointed a committee looking to the same end. These 
committees joined hands and invited the cooperation of the 
American Association of College Registrars, Business Officers of 
the Pacific Coast, and specialists in the field of education to assist 
in this important task. The General Education Board fur- 
nished the necessary financial support and Mr. Trevor Arnett, 
its President, has maintained a constant interest in the work of 
the Committee and has made valuable suggestions. Honorable 
William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has extended every possible help and has endorsed, by letter 
which most of you have received, the Suggested Forms recom- 
mended by the Committee. Mr. Arnett and Commissioner 
Cooper are honorary members of the Committee. 

This briefly summarizes the organization of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The personnel of the Committee is printed in all of its 
literature, much of which you have already seen and copies of 
which are available here today. 

The first step in the work of the Committee was to make an 
intensive study of the present practices followed in the financial 
reports of universities and colleges. For this purpose all insti- 


*The Council of Church Boards of Education had had an active Com- 
mittee with the same function for several years before this date.—R. L. K. 
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tutions of collegiate rank were requested to submit to the United 
States Office of Education for the use of the Committee, copies 
of their financial reports. A total of 363 reports was received 
and an analysis of 156 representative reports, including every 
type and size of institution, was made and the results of the 
study published in September, 1930, as Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Committee. 

The most significant facts brought out by the reports studied 
were lack of anything that could be regarded as standard, the 
wide variance which is found in method of presenting the same 
facts in different institutions, and in the form of reporting in 
effect at private institutions as a group as contrasted with pub- 
lic institutions as another group. The Committee undertook to 
reconcile these differences and to find a report form that would 
prove adequate and acceptable at the same time to the large state 
university and the small endowed college. The efforts of the 
Committee were immediately directed to arrive at forms to be 
used for the annual financial report of institutions of higher 
education. The Committee’s recommendations were printed in 
Bulletin No. 2, July, 1931, entitled Suggested Forms for Finan- 
cial Reports of Colleges and Universities. 

The Suggested Forms provide for a balance sheet with five 
self-balancing sections reflecting the following fund groupings: 

(1) Current Fund. 

(2) Loan Funds. 

(3) Endowment and Other Non-Expendable Funds. 
(4) Plant Funds. 

(5) Trust and Agency Funds. 

Following the balance sheet is an exhibit giving details of 
each of the funds, such as the balance at the beginning of the 
year, addition, deduction, and balance at the end of the year to 
reconcile with the amount shown on the balance sheet. Exhibit 
for each fund is followed by schedules to give all details that 
one would want. 

Of particular interest are the schedules of current income and 
of expense, subsidiary to the current fund section of the balance 
sheet. Each of these schedules is subdivided into at least three 
general headings, similarly designated: (1) administration and 
general, (2) auxiliary enterprises and activities, and (3) non- 
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educational purposes. Other divisions may be added as needed. 
In the bulletin of Suggested Forms information as to still 
further breakdown of each of the above classifications is given. 

The Committee has given consideration to practically every 
problem met with in the accounting office of a college or univer- 
sity. Principles have been enunciated, definitions formulated, 
and recommendations suggested with reference to practically 
every phase of college financial reports. A few extracts from 
the Committee’s recommendations showing balance sheet treat- 
ment of some of the items might be cited as typical of many 
other parts of the bulletin of Suggested Forms. 


Current Funds. 

In this group are included all expendable funds, other than 
funds designated for plant extension. Funds relating to budget 
operations, therefore, are included here. It is desirable to sub- 
divide current funds into: 

(a) General funds, meaning unrestricted funds or funds ex- 

pendable for any institutional purpose. 

(b) Restricted funds, meaning funds which are restricted to 
some particular purpose. They include unexpendable 
income from restricted endowment and expendable 
gifts for designated purposes. 


Loan Funds. 
In this group are to be included the assets and principal ac- 
counts of all funds, the principal of which may be loaned. 


Endowment and Other Non-Expendable Funds. 

In this group are to be included the accounts relating to all 
funds the principal of which is being used for the purpose of 
producing income. 

The funds which are included in this section of the balance 
sheet, the balances of which are to appear separately under lia- 
bilities are as follows: 

(a) Endowment funds, including all funds which are to be 
maintained perpetually inviolate for the purpose of 
producing income. 

(b) Other funds not specifically designated for endowment, 
but which have been assigned to endowment and are 
functioning in that manner at the time of the report. 


Endowment funds should be classified as follows: 
(1) Funds, the income of which is available for general pur- 
poses. 
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(2) Funds, the income of which is designated for restricted 

purposes other than for student aid. 

(3) Funds, the income of which is designated for student aid. 

The work of the Committee has been carefully done. It is in- 
elusive in nature. The main purpose of the Committee has been 
to set up fundamental principles and general standards, but the 
Suggested Forms have necessarily been given in considerable 
detail. It should be emphasized that the forms and recommen- 
dations of the Committee are not represented as being perfect 
or in all respects final, nor are they intended to be hide-bound 
in their applications. These Suggested Forms and recommen- 
dations should be of great value where new office records are 
being set up or where old ones are being revamped. 

The acceptance of this report on the part of a great many in- 
stitutions and organizations has been most encouraging and 
gratifying. Some of the institutions that are known to have 
accepted the recommendations in principle at least or which 
have followed the forms recommended by the Committee in their 
published reports are as follows: 

Bennington, Berea, Bucknell, Carleton, Catholic University of 
America, College of the Pacific, Cornell, Davidson, Emory, 
Florida State College for Women, Graceland, Lawrence, Lees- 
McRae, North Central, Princeton, Russel Sage, Smith, Stanford, 
State University of Iowa, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Universities of California, Colorado, Denver, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Southern California, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Tulsa, Virginia, Wichita, and Vassar. 

The possible usefulness of these Suggested Forms is indicated 
in a measure by the adoption, in principle at least, by so large 
a number of institutions and by at least seven Church Boards 
of Education or organizations having supervision over and some 
measure of responsibility for directing the affairs of colleges 
within their jurisdiction. The University and College Business 
Officers’ Association of the Eastern States, in recent meeting, 
recommended these forms for serious consideration and adoption 
where possible by the members of that Association. The United 
States Office of Education has changed its report forms used in 
gathering financial information about institutions of higher edu- 
eation to comply with the Suggested Forms of the National Com- 
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mittee. Institutions that have adopted the standard forms and 
the National Committee on Standard Reports would, I am sure, 
like to see the Church Boards, State Departments of Education, 
national and regional rating agencies, recognize these forms in 
making up their report blanks in the same cooperative way that 
the United States Office of Education has done. The work of 
filling out the various report blanks would be greatly simplified. 

Other bulletins that the Committee has issued or now has in 
process are as follows: No. 3, A Study of Methods Used in Unit- 
Cost Studies in Higher Education; No. 4, Recommended Classi- 
fication of Expenditures by Object; No. 5, Suggested Forms for 
Internal Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities; No. 6, 
Suggested Forms for Enrollment Reports of Colleges and Uni- 
versities; No. 7, Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Auz- 
iliary Enterprises and Organized Activities Relating to Instruc- 
tional Department (hospitals, athletics, book stores, dining halls, 
ete.). 

Subcommittees are now at work on: (1) methods of determin- 
ing unit-cost, (2) hospital accounting and reporting, (3) invest- 
ment accounting and reporting, (4) annuity funds. 

The Committee believes with confidence that it has made a 
creditable and needed contribution to the solution of problems 
coming within the scope of its work, and that it has laid the 
ground work for procedure which will, in time, be looked upon 
as standard for the subjects to which they relate. 

The Committee has had the hearty cooperation of a great 
number of college and university business officers, state and fed- 
eral officers, public accountants, and other interested persons. 
For this the Committee is deeply grateful and solicits the con- 
tinued interest of every one in this project. It is the purpose 
of the Committee, I understand, to make such revisions as may 
seem wise and, at an early date, to publish all of its bulletins in 
one volume. This will make a most valuable reference book for 
college and university libraries. 











COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


EDWARD S. JONES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


ON behalf of the Association of American Colleges and myself, 
I should like at this time to thank all college administrators 
and professors who aided us in this study, giving freely of their 
time. No greater indication of the general and wide-spread in- 
terest in this subject of final general examinations could be shown 
than the willingness of over three hundred scholars to spend an 
hour or more each in relating his experiences and problems. Not 
only were forms filled out by administrators and interviews fur- 
nished by professors, but a number of other studies were also 
made. Rhodes scholars who had returned to this country after 
their experiences in Oxford, England, were asked to compare 
briefly their Oxford tutoring and examining experiences with the 
American systems. A thousand superior alumni who had taken 
comprehensive examinations from twenty-six colleges replied to 
our queries about their impressions and suggestions. Fifteen 
hundred senior students in twenty-seven colleges indicated their 
attitudes towards the terminal examination and their methods 
of preparing for this final test. A number of minor studies were 
also made, in order to support further the tentative propositions 
suggested by one professor or another. We are indeed grateful 
for the assistance of all who contributed to our various projects. 
The study as a whole purports to be a composite picture of our 
accumulated experience with comprehensive examinations. 

The comprehensive examination is apparently an American 
institution,—in name only. It is actually the oldest and most 
universal form of educational examination, designed to test the 
capacities of a student after he is through with a formal course 
of training. It is only in the last forty years or so, since the 
introduction of multiple curricula, optional courses, and the 
so-called elective system, that such a final examination of accom- 
plishment has been generally abandoned in this country, to be 
taken up again with renewed interest within the last few years. 

At this time we can give only an outline of the main conclu- 
sions of our study. For the evidence and extended qualifications 
94 
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of these generalizations one must refer to the volume* distributed 
to the members of this Association. 

(1) The most objective and definite fact is the rapid increase 
of interest in comprehensive examinations in recent years. Fol- 
lowing about five years after a strong interest in honors work 
for the superior student, the trend has been to extend the tutor- 
ing and examining which had been originally designed for the 
abler students to all candidates for degrees. This spring more 
than sixty colleges will give such examinations to all the students 
in all or at least the majority of their departments, as a specific 
requirement for the A.B. degree. At least ten more colleges 
will impose the same requirement the following spring. Teach- 
ers and administrators have generally agreed that honors work 
alone, without comprehensive examinations for all students, has 
not been very successful, largely because many able students will 
not enlist in such a venture. 

(2) Another evident conclusion is the very wide range of 
practices which have sprung up, all under the name of compre- 
hensive or general examination. This has a good aspect; it 
indicates that different types of colleges are experimenting in 
adjusting a new device to their peculiar situations. It is a sign 
of flexibility and growth. Unfortunately, there is another 
aspect. When one views the relative laxness of the average 
system, the vagueness of its objectives, the shortness of the exam- 
ining period itself, one cannot help but wonder if these terminal 
examinations are being given a fair trial in America. In view 
of their extremely stimulating influence on British scholarship, 
let us hope that American colleges will give such examinations 
a complete try-out before abandoning them. 

(3) The essential considerations of adequately conducted com- 
prehensive examinations at the end of the senior year of the 
college course seem to be somewhat as follows: 

(a) A well planned objective, or statement of what the college 
graduate should be able to know and do. This normally in- 
cludes the assumption that the graduate should be able to view 
his major field as a whole and to manage topics within that field 
and preferably within the division of his major interest, e.g., gen- 
eral literature or the social sciences. 

* Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, Macmillan Company, 
1933, p. 436. 
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(b) A system of preparation apart from the ordinary class- 
room-lecture system. Every student should have an oppor- 
tunity to handle broad topics at length,—not merely to answer 
brief questions taken from text-book summaries. Whether indi- 
vidual conferences, or seminars, or other avenues of expression 
are available, it appears that every student needs some training, 
in the manipulation of fact and theory, which is not afforded by 
the recitation or the lecture course. 

(c) A third consideration is that time should be given to 
making out and grading examination questions by the examiner. 
Too often examining has been more or less considered to be the 
fag end of teaching,—merely a perfunctory addendum,—as the 
examiner reaches into a grab bag of details for his measurement 
of factual information. Superior alumni have widely criticized 
the type of question calling for specific details. 

(4) It is significant that the general movement towards com- 
prehensive examinations is in line with the temper of the present 
college student. The great majority of those who have had 
experience with it,—either with the actual examining or with 
the preparation for the final test,—are strongly in favor of 
extending its influence. We were surprised to find that in every 
one of the twenty-seven colleges where the opinions of students 
were canvassed, the students expressed a strong desire for more 
tutorial instruction than they were receiving. Seniors particu- 
larly would like at least half their time given to tutorial work 
individual or in seminars. Regardless of the type of college,— 
large or small, well or poorly endowed, with or without the 
required comprehensive examining for all—students wish greater 
freedom of expression and closer contacts with instructors than 
customary in the average classroom. They want to do more than 
‘‘take a course.’’ They wish to be properly prepared in a field, 
and not by memorizing text-book condensations but on the basis 
of broad reading and discussion. 

(5) The American professors on the whole (at least 90 per 
cent of those who were consulted in more than fifty colleges) see 
in the comprehensive a great integrating value. Those who have 
tried it wish almost uniformly, to extend its influence, to cover 
all the student body. Many feel, also, that it should take far 
more time than is now generally allowed for it,—four to six 
hours for the most part. 
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(6) The cost of good comprehensive examining is really the 
cost of good instruction. It is conceivable that syllabi for such 
examinations can be constructed, and student conference groups 
encouraged in such a way that instructional time outside of regu- 
lar classes will not be required of professors. If there exists 
such an institution, we are unaware of its existence. On the 
other hand, an apparent paradox is the rule: where instructors 
meet with students individually or in very small groups of not 
more than five or six, there is greater independence on the part 
of the student, more aggressive intellectual controversy, than in 
the traditional college. Students and instructors are constantly 
reminded of the fact that education means the enlargement of 
vision and the acquisition of many points of view, with the ulti- 
mate aim being the capacity to express ideas in orderly fashion. 
If a college is unable to supply some tutorial instruction, such 
as small seminars, it is doubtful if it should be concerned with 
comprehensive examining at all. 

(7) The defects of the present programs of comprehensive 
examining are obvious as they are glaring. In many institutions 
they are being remedied from year to year; but in others there 
is an apparent willingness to stand by a name or form which has 
been superficially adopted. A brief listing of some of the com- 
mon pitfalls might be of value. As we see them they are: 


(a) Insufficient consideration of the purposes of such compre- 
hensive examinations, of just what they are supposed to accom- 
plish. 

(b) Insufficient time for the final examination. Only a few 
colleges at present are allowing students to write for more than 
five or six hours, to test their abilities at the end of a four year 
course. Alumni have frequently remarked that they did not 
have time to write even a fair sampling of what they knew. 

(c) The type of question used has all too frequently been a 
mere duplication of questions used previously in short courses. 
The same details and text-book generalizations, with little or no 
attention to interesting new relationships and no chance to ex- 
hibit thinking based on extensive reading, have driven oncoming 
students to prepare for comprehensives mainly by reviewing old 
classroom notes. Typically, they have not worked up new topics, 
nor arranged broad outlines to cover gaps in their information. 

(d) Instructors have not learned the essentials of good tutor- 
ing. To do this may take a generation. It assumes intellectual 
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guidance accompanied with appropriate critical evaluations. It 
is never peddling information. All too frequently instructors 
think they are conducting discussions when they themselves are 
talking ninety per cent of the time. 

A number of interesting administrative policies are being con- 
sidered widely. It would be quite premature to suggest final 
answers to these problems at this time, but in some respects the 
present experiences are favorable enough to warrant much more 
experimentation. Some of these policies are as follows: 


(1) The use of external examiners, at least examiners who are 
other than the direct tutors of the students concerned. 

(2) The proper use of orals, after well-extended written ex- 
aminations, mainly to check on the special interests of students. 

(3) The program of divisional examining, to such an extent 
that each senior will be called on not only in the field of his major 
specialization but also in the group of subjects closely affiliated 
with his major. 

(4) The use of the long free essay—from one to three hours 
on one question—this essay to be surveyed by two or three grad- 
ers. 

(5) The more complete clarification of the criteria of a good 
question, and the criteria by which an examiner should grade 
papers. 

(6) The senior codrdinating seminar, designed to survey the 
work of an entire department, and tap many questions that over- 
lap on bordering fields. 

(7) Experimentation in the use of senior comprehensive ex- 
aminations for able juniors and even sophomores, not for the 
purpose of automatically granting degrees but to study more 
accurately the main emphasis which the comprehensive examina- 
tion has injected into American college education,—the substitu- 
tion of proved intellectual ability for the mere service of time. 
For up to the present, the American A.B. degree has meant 
mainly persistence in a number of short courses over a period of 
four years. It can stand for a great deal more. 





I have read the book on Comprehensive Examinations with a great deal 
of pleasure and have taken the occasion to present certain parts of it to a 
group of our Faculty. I am encouraging members of our Faculty to make 
themselves familiar with this book. I think that Mr. Jones did a very fine 
job and I hope there will be many beneficial results flowing from it.—Luther 
P. Eisenhart, Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University. 
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THE COLLEGE MUSIC STUDY 


DOUGLAS MOORE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EMBERS of the Association: Since Mr. P. T. Barnum 
brought Jenny Lind to this country in the middle of the last 
century and brought us in contact with European musical cul- 
ture for the first time, we have seen many great changes come 
over the country. We have seen appreciation for the support 
of opera and of symphony orchestras; we have seen our best 
talent go abroad to study, the development of an American 
composer able to win laurels abroad, Edward MacDowell, and a 
great improvement in the music instruction here under the 
impetus of the European examples; in recent times we have seen 
an enormous spread of the development of music education in 
the secondary schools. One of the most encouraging signs that 
we have in this country is this development, the fine high school 
orchestras, the spread of the appreciation of music in the high 
schools. 

In its wake this move forward in education has brought music 
into the colleges. It has there encountered some difficulty of 
adjustment. In the first place, music is a subject that presents 
great difficulties to the layman. It is very hard for the layman 
to understand musical problems. He sometimes feels inferiority 
in the contemplation of them. This has resulted in maladjust- 
ment and sometimes the exploitation of the interest that the 
colleges have taken. 

Undoubtedly one of the great difficulties that we find in col- 
leges today is to secure teachers who are both good musicians and 
university-minded. Another difficulty in the women’s colleges 
is of slight importance today. It seems the Victorian idea of a 
woman’s education was music, art, and needlework, and some of 
the women’s colleges, anxious to win spurs in the field of higher 
learning, have felt they could not afford to indulge in this sur- 
vival of Victorianism. Music therefore has been rather slow 
in coming into the women’s colleges, but where it has come, it 
has come most effectively. Some of our best music departments 
are those of the women’s colleges today. 
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Inclusion of music in the colleges has been effected in two ways. 
One has been the taking over of conservatories in a more or less 
flourishing state, and making them part of the universities or 
the establishment of such a school. The other is the foundation 
of the college music department, the duties of which are two- 
fold: (1) the establishment of a curriculum which may contain 
material worthy to be included toward the academic degree; 
(2) the second duty, and one perhaps even more important, is 
the responsibility for the leadership of the music in the college 
life. 

In the first branch of the curriculum we find four major 
activities. First of all, the appreciation of music. This is 
essentially an American product. The Europeans claim they 
don’t need it. Whether they do or not, we are going on the 
theory that it is a fine thing to instruct students in the culture 
of music, training them to listen to it, learning something of its 
history. Such a thing is not done at all abroad as far as I 
know for the general student. 

The second branch is theory, which is the study of such sub- 
jects as harmony, counterpoint, leading to the composition of 
music. 

The third branch is what we call for want of a better name, 
applied music; it consists of the study of an instrument, or 
voice culture, or the development of such activities as instru- 
mental or choral ensemble. 

The fourth branch is one which is barely started but which is 
extremely important to the future of music in the college, the 
scholarly study of the history of music, which is called 
musicology. That has been practised for many years in the 
English and German universities; to see it coming into our 
curriculum is a very encouraging sign because it will place music 
upon an equal footing with the other college studies. 

With regard to music in the college life, we have the student 
activities such as the glee clubs, the orchestras; sometimes those 
flourish by themselves; sometimes they flourish, as they should, 
with the cooperation of the department of music. We have 
musie for the chapel services and here the department can play 
a very fine part in the attempt to make the music really educa- 
tional in the chapel services. 
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The third activity in the college life is the giving of university 
concerts. This naturally differs in importance according to the 
center where the college is. If it is in a small town, it is very 
important that the university take over the burden of presenting 
the finest music. 

Then there is the question of the library for the use of the 
student, a library not only of books and music but also of records 
available to the general student body. Finally, there is the pos- 
sibility of cooperation with the other departments of the univer- 
sity, a very important one for the creation of background and 
correlation with such courses as history, English, ete. 

This study, as you know, has been sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation, which has given us $25,000 to examine the situa- 
tion of music in the colleges today. There is a Sponsoring 
Committee which has been appointed by the Association of 
American Colleges and which is now functioning. The aim of 
the study is to sum up the problems which are presented by 
music in the college world today, to show as many successful in- 
stances of their solution as we are able, and to try to discover 
an ideal relationship to be recommended for the relationship be- 
tween music department and university. 

The director of the study, who is employed by the Association 
and is at work at present with the Sponsoring Committee, is 
Mr. Randall Thompson, a young man, graduate of Harvard, 
who has been honored by fellowships at Rome and by the Gug- 
genheim Foundation. He has had experience in the field of col- 
lege musie teaching at both Wellesley and Harvard. He has 
had contact with the students, directing glee clubs, and has 
taught courses in the curriculum. His knowledge and under- 
standing of music are wide. He is also a successful composer, 
understands the theoretical approach, is thoroughly competent 
to form musical judgments, and, far more than that, is a wise 
and careful student of human affairs. 

Mr. Thompson has already visited a number of colleges in the 
East and plans now to make a swing through the country to visit 
as many colleges as possible in as many localities, not confining 
his study to the departments of the large universities but to try 
to obtain a cross-section of opinion and information from the 


entire country. 
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It was planned to make a study for two years at first, but it 
is now confined to one year so that it is possible for Mr. Thomp- 
son to visit approximately only twenty-five institutions. 

The names of the members of the Sponsoring Committee have 
been published in this journal and the scope which has been 
adopted for the instruction of the Director has also been pub- 
lished, so I will not take time to read those at this time. I merely 
would say that the Sponsoring Committee, of which I am a 
member, would welcome any suggestions or any requests from 
members of the Association who have any particular problems 
they would like to present for our study. 





LONG TERM COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


A careful examination of the tenure of office of college presi- 
dents reveals that there are no less than fifty college presidents 
in the country today who are at the present time serving in 
their second quarter century in the college presidency, and that 
forty-one of them are members of this Association. 

We find that it was in 1891 that William J. Boone became head 
of the College of Idaho which began that year as a little frontier 
school and fifteen years later assumed full college status. It was 
in May, 1893, that Joseph H. Apple was elected president of 
Hood College, which was then known as ‘‘The Woman’s College 
of Frederick, Maryland.’’ President Apple is now, strictly 
speaking, the oldest college president in point of consecutive 
service at an institution of collegiate rank. He antedates by one 
month James H. Kirkland, who became chancellor of Vander- 
bilt University in June of that year. Stephen B. L. Penrose as- 
sumed the presidency of Whitman College in 1894, and the fol- 
lowing year saw Boothe C. Davis enter upon the presidency of 
Alfred University, and Frederick W. Boatwright that of the 
University of Richmond. Ethelbert D. Warfield began ‘‘college 
presidenting’’ in 1888, but his service has not been at a single 
institution nor has it been consecutive; since 1888 he has filled 
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the office at three different institutions for a total of nearly 
forty-four years, the last eighteen at Wilson College. 

Those men who have served in the office and have met the trials 
and demands of the college presidency for more than a quarter 
century are: John Carey Acheson, Watler D. Agnew, Gustav 
Albert Andreen, Joseph Henry Apple, Robert Emory Blackwell, 
Frederic William Boatwright, William Judson Boone, William 
Lowe Bryan, Nicholas Murray Butler, Ross Turner Campbell, 
Matty L. Cocke, Henry Means Crooks, Boothe Colwell Davis, 
Matthew Winfred Dogan, Laurence Locke Doggett, Carl Gregg 
Doney, Calvin Hervey French, John A. W. Haas, John Crump- 
ton Hardy, John Hope, Lincoln Hulley, Oscar John Johnson, 
James Hampton Kirkland, Barend H. Kroeze, Henry Lefavour, 
Henry Lawrence McCrorey, Thomas Hanna McMichael, Charles 
Ervine Miller, George Williston Nash, Haywood Jefferson 
Pearce, William Foster Peirce, Stephen Beasley Linnard Pen- 
rose, Ernst Frederick Pihlblad, Harrison Randolph, Rush Rhees, 
Henry Nelson Snyder, John Oakley Spencer, Edwin Lewis 
Stephens, Charles Wesley Tenney, Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, 
and Mary Emma Woolley. 





EcHOEs OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1933 


I enjoyed the meeting very much and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of attending. During a trip which I made through South- 
ern colleges and universities just prior to the convention, a num- 
ber of college presidents referred to the annual meeting of the 
Association, as the most worthwhile conference of the year.— 
Edward R. Murrow, Assistant Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Please let me add that I enjoyed the job of conducting the sec- 
tional conference, and also that the whole meeting of the Associa- 
tion seemed to me one of the most worthwhile educational meet- 
ings that I have attended for a long time.—Mazx McConn, Dean 
of Lehigh University. 


My report of the Atlantic City meeting will, I believe, be pre- 
sented in the current issue of School and Society. As you will 
see by the report, I considered it an excellent meeting and I con- 
gratulate you heartily upon it—Raymond Walters, President 
of the University of Cincinnati. 











SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


FOLLOWING the plan inaugurated in 1932, the program of 

the Nineteenth Annual Meeting provided for four luncheon 
conferences and nine round tables on Thursday afternoon. 
These conferences were so valuable a feature of the Atlantic City 
meeting that brief reports were asked for from the respective 
leaders or their representatives. 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE A—‘‘THE TESTING PROGRAM’’ 


Dean Max McConn, Lehigh University, Leader 


Dean McConn briefly introduced the subject by discussing it 
in three main divisions: (1) Examples, (2) Possible values, and 
(3) Possible dangers of educational testing programs. A sum- 
mary of this statement is appended to these minutes. 

The meeting was then opened for discussion, and a series of 
questions were propounded. 

Will the 1933 Sophomore Testing Program be Similar to the 
1932 Program? 


Dean Johnston indicated that as a result of last year’s experi- 
ence it had been possible to evaluate at least portions of the ex- 
amination and it was felt by the Committee that the 1933 Pro- 
gram would prove more useful. 


A Question was then Raised as to the Method of Determining 
the Content of the Examination, the Questioner Implying that 
Students in Different Sections of the Country Might Fare Better 
or Worse Depending upon the Emphasis Placed upon Subject- 
Matter in that Particular Region. 

Dean Johnston indicated that there was some feeling before 
the tests were administered last year that they might not be fair 
to certain portions of the West and South. He further indicated 
that the results did not bear out these contentions. Also, he in- 
dicated that the content of the tests was determined by the Co- 
operative Test Service together with groups of faculty men in 
widely scattered institutions. 


What is the Educational Objective of the High School Test? 
Ts it to Test Scholastic Ability, Social Attitudes, Personality? 


Dean MecConn in his answer indicated that in most instances 
these high school tests were being used to determine whether or 
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not a student should go to college, primarily i in a negative way, 
but that four states were now using them in a definite effort to 
urge the better students to go to college. It was further indicated 
by one of the men that most state educational guidance programs 
were of a negative character, since only seniors were tested in 
most states. It resolved itself into a question of choice of col- 
lege. ; 


The Question was Raised as to the Influence which the High 
School Tests would have on Parents. 


In answer to this question, several people indicated that the 
tests served as an excellent basis for discussions with the parents 
of students. 


How Might Advisers Find the Real Interest of Boys? 


Dean Hawkes replied to this question, indicating that he had 
found the Strong Interest Test of real service. He cautioned, 
however, against too free interpretation of the tests. 


What is the Latest Development in the Cumulatwe Record 
Card of the American Council on Education? 

Dr. Mann, in answer to this question, indicated that there were 
thousands of these records in use and that a check was being 
kept of them with a view toward revising them. Such revision 
has not yet taken place but is contemplated in the near future. 


Have Standards Been Set Up for the Interpretation of the 
Tests in Either the State Programs or the College Testing Pro- 
grams? 

It was indicated in answer to this question that testing agen- 
cies have set up norms for state-wide or nation-wide comparative 
purposes but the individual interpretations were up to the col- 
leges themselves. 


Is Anybody Working Out Law of Growth Relative to Testing 
Programs? Tests at Present Appear to Be Artificial. 

It was indicated in answer to this question that Professor 
Toops of Ohio State was doing a considerable amount of re- 
search on this program. It was hoped to evolve a continuous 
program for testing which could be carefully supervised and 
related not only to the status quo but to the rate of normal 
progress and growth. 


Is not the Testing Program Interfering with Progress? Does 
not Such a Program Leave Things in Status Quo? Do not these 
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Tests Rest on the Standardization of Subject-Matter? Do We 
not Need a Scientific Re-Evaluation? 

This general subject was very widely discussed and while no 
action was taken as to the permanent trends the following were 
indicated. 

(1) Tests by and of themselves probably did at any particular 
time test largely the status quo. 

(2) Tests used, however, progressively with changes in method 
of instruction and content of instruction could be used and 
should be used. 

It was felt quite generally that with re-evaluation, testing 
programs need not be a hindrance to progressive education but 
might be made a very distinct aid. 


Are not Vocabulary Tests Largely a Test of Home Envtron- 
ment? Is a Low Score in the Vocabulary Test a Matter of Home 
Environment? Is it Due to Faculty Teaching? Is tt Due to 
Insufficient Language Requirements in the Middle West? 

In answer to this question it was indicated that all of the fac- 
tors mentioned probably had some effect since the broader a 
person’s acquaintance with the language, the greater his chance 
of success on the vocabulary test. It was further indicated that 
of all the factors involved the question of home environment was 
probably the most important. 

The following specific questions were asked relative to the 1933 
Sophomore Testing Program: 

1. What May be Done About the Sophomore Testing Pro- 
gram Tests in the Sophomore Year Especially When they Come 
Fairly Close to the Final Examinations? 

Dean McConn indicated a practice at Lehigh which might be 
extended to other institutions and which would somewhat relieve 
this particular situation. He stated that students at Lehigh who 
did well in the specific subjects in the Testing Program were ex- 
cused from final subject matter examinations in corresponding 
subjects. 

2. How Can Such a Program be Sold to a College or to a Col- 
lege Faculty? 

Dr. Jones of Buffalo indicated that the most effective means of 
instituting the program would be by administrative action justi- 
fying it on the basis of an administrative experiment which, 
in no way involved the fundamental interests of the faculty 
since, for example, it did not effect the curriculum, hours of in- 
struction, faculty standing, etc. 
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A suggestion was made that since the high schools were not 
yet equipped with proper advisers who could guide students on 
the basis of the present test, it might be well for the colleges to 
institute courses for high school advisers or qualified high school 
teachers who desired to become advisers, not only during the 
regular academic year but in summer schools as well.—Theodore 
A. Distler, New York Unwerstty. 


Statement By Dean McConn 


Of the origin or parentage of the educational testing move- 
ment one might say, using the language of horse-breeders, that 
it has been sired by the American Council on Education and 
dammed by the Pennsylvania Study. 

In other words, the initial impulse, the life-giving germ, of 
this movement has derived in the main from the activities of the 
American Council’s Central Committee on Personnel Pro- 
cedures, of which Dean Hawkes of Columbia College is the chair- 
man. The Central Committee definitely attacked this part of its 
program—of which this is only one part—in 1928 by setting up a 
Subcommittee on Achievement Tests, of which also Dean Hawkes 
is the chairman. From the labors of this Subcommittee have 
sprung the Cooperative Test Service, under the directorship of 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, and a cooperating Committee on Educational 
Testing, of which Dean J. B. Johnston of the University of 
Minnesota is the chairman. 

But the movement first took on form and body, at any rate 
in a large way and with wide accompanying publicity, in the 
womb of the Pennsylvania Study—at which point I shall drop 
my biological and obstetrical metaphor. The Pennsylvania 
Study conducted a state-wide high school senior testing program 
in 1928, a college senior test in the same year, a college sopho- 
more test in 1930, and a second college senior test in 1932. In 
the meantime we had, in 1931, the Cooperative Testing Program 
of the Teachers College Personnel Association, in which some 
forty teachers colleges, widely distributed throughout the coun- 
try, participated. Then came the nation-wide College Sopho- 
more Testing Program of May, 1932, sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Educational Testing; in which certain tests previously 
used in the Pennsylvania Study were given to over 18,000 stu- 
dents in 140 institutions representing 38 states. A similar college 
testing program is being offered again this coming spring. 
Concomitantly we have had the incorporation of testing, on a 
smaller scale but very systematically and efficiently, in the ser- 
vice of the Educational Records Bureau, and the development 
of a number of annual state-wide high school senior testing pro- 
grams; such annual state-wide programs being now going con- 
cerns in at least six states, namely, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
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Iowa, Colorado, and Alabama. And there are several other 
states which are just now tottering on the brink, so to speak, of 
similar undertakings. 

It is apparent that this testing movement has become a large 
affair. In my opinion it is a phenomenon which is likely to 
have profound, perhaps even revolutionary, significance for 
American education within the next decade or two. 

I have assumed that such a group as this would be interested 
in significances and values rather than in details of either tech- 
nique or administration. Accordingly I have prepared a brief 
outline of possible values of the educational testing movement 
and possible dangers which may be involved. Perhaps I should 
confess that in formulating the several topics I have deliberately 
and maliciously chosen phraseology which should be as con- 
troversial and provocative as possible—my ambition as chairman 
being to ‘‘start something.’’ 

This outline is now offered for your consideration : 


Possible values of educational testing programs: 

(a) As a basis for educational guidance 

(b) In connection with admissions to college 

(c) As an incentive for the improvement of instruction (as 
in the ‘‘Iowa Academic Contest’’) 

(d) As a basis for institutional surveys 

(e) As a basis for accreditation of high schools and colleges 

(f) For vertification of results obtained through experi- 
mental curricula and techniques in progressive 
schools and colleges 

(g) In accumulating materials for educational research 


Possible dangers of educational testing programs: 


(a) Undue invasion of instructional time 

(b) A new burden on school and college budgets 

(c) Encouragement of half-baked educational and voca- 
tional ‘‘ guidance’’ 

(d) Undue emphasis upon ‘‘mere knowledge’’—detached 
facts 

(e) A new ‘‘domination,’’ hampering to progressive experi- 
mentation 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE B—‘‘Wuat COoNSTITUTES A 
PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE ?’’ 


President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Leader 


The conference was devoted chiefly to reports of progress from 
three colleges which have been born or re-born fairly recently, 
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Sarah Lawrence, Bennington and Rollins. Among the points of 
explicit or apparent agreement among the spokesmen of these 
colleges were the following: 

(1) That progressiveness is fundamentally a matter of atti- 
tude, or of attitude rather than particular devices; 

(2) That it consists mainly in readiness to adapt the college 
experience to meet the true and changing needs of the college 
student ; 

(3) That it involves flexibility in the use of all the instruments 
of college activity as, for instance, in the process of admissions 
and in the use of curriculum; ' 

(4) That it involves the study of each student as an indi- 
vidual ; 

(5) That it involves a heightened degree of faculty-student 
cooperation ; 

(6) That it involves the recognition and development of those 
educational values which are inherent in what are usually called 
extracurricular activities; and 

(7) That the attitude in question, if it is to be effective, cannot 
be delegated and dismissed to special officers, but must permeate 
the entire faculty. 

In the course of the discussion the point was stressed that the 
needs to which the progressive college must adapt itself are the 
needs of society in the large, as well as the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. The claim was made that progressiveness may 
just as well appear and does in fact appear in older as well as in 
newer institutions, and it was asserted that every institution 
which has the right to exist must be progressive—E. H. W. 


Statement by Miss Beatrice Doerschuk, of Sarah Lawrence 
College 


You have asked me to contribute to this discussion some- 
thing of the experience of Sarah Lawrence College. I propose to 
do so by sketching briefly a bit of our history, indicating some 
of the changes that experience has brought about in our thinking, 
and giving you some definition of the character of a progressive 
college as we now conceive it to be. The faculty have been think- 
ing a great deal about the different aspects of their work, as well 
as about the progressive education theory of the time which, in 
one sense, our experience reflects. 
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The college is now in its fifth year. It was started as a junior 
college at a time when most colleges were feeling great pressure 
from rapidly increasing numbers of applicants, and the junior 
college was seen as a useful organization to care for certain types 
of students, particularly those who, it seemed, could very well 
profit from two more years of study, but should probably not be 
encouraged to undertake the more concentrated work implied in 
the junior and senior years. It was hoped that with greater free- 
dom, more emphasis on independence and initiative, and greater 
consideration for individual differences, such students could ac- 
complish far more in this junior college than in the freshman and 
sophomore years in the usual college. We have found that among 
such students there are many with superior capacity for develop- 
ment of achievement beyond the two years, sometimes by virtue 
of the very qualities which caused their acceptability for the work 
of the more established college to be questioned ; we have evidence 
that a selection system based on credits and grades sometimes 
throws out the best. We have found, also, that there are other 
students acceptable anywhere who prefer to work under condi- 
tions of a smaller college group, and of greater intellectual free- 
dom, who desire to, and should, continue their study beyond the 
two years of the junior college. Sarah Lawrence College has, on 
the basis of this experience, secured the privilege of conferring 
the B.A. degree, and has now accepted a limited group of stu- 
dents for advanced work. 

There was from the start emphasis on the arts—music, draw- 
ing and painting, sculpture—at first, essentially with the point 
of view that students with special ability, particularly in the arts, 
were in many cases as educable and as important to educate as 
students with general ability; also, that the arts contributed 
richly to the life of the college community. In these years we 
have learned to appreciate more fully the educational importance 
of the arts for students without special ability for them, as well 
as for the more talented—in the development of appreciation, 
aesthetic judgment, taste, sense of proportion and values; and 
also, in the unusual opportunity their methods afford for activ- 
ity in which the person functions as a whole, with intellectual 
effort, emotional expression, and physical coordination called 
into simultaneous play toward one end. 

The college started with a plan for utilizing the educational 
value of the much discussed extra-curricular activities, by in- 
corporating certain ones into the regular program with an expert 
in charge of each who was also a member of the faculty. They 
include the college publications, the chorus, an instrument ensem- 
ble, social service, business procedure (with the operation of the 
bookshop) and two which might equally well be grouped with the 
arts—dramatics and decorative arts with design. They were or- 
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ganized somewhat different from the major work, with more em- 
phasis on practical experience and on the give and take of group 
enterprise. The development of these activities has led us to 
wonder whether the distinction between them and other types of 
college work is entirely valid. Concrete observation and prac- 
tical experience have also been employed with advantage in the 
so-called ‘‘major’’ work, and conversely, the activities have been 
giving increased attention to the interpretation and theory of 
the experience which forms their basis. 

At its beginning, the college recognized the validity of the con- 
temporary emphasis on the importance of education for leisure. 
In order that students might learn to value leisure and to explore 
amateur interests on their own initiative, each one was asked to 
spend approximately eight hours a week in some profitable leisure 
time pursuit of her own choosing. This custom persists, although 
it has grown more subordinate. 

We may say that our experience has consisted of successive 
gropings, with the emphasis on various purposes at various times. 
From the start the aim and effort have been to plan the work for 
the individual student; we would attempt to do our best edu- 
eationally and yet develop independence in our students—a bal- 
ance which has proven to be a delicate one to strike. At first, 
the emphasis tended to be on the mechanisms set up to this end— 
advisers, conferences, contracts for independent and original 
work, honors; we would have no required work; we would use 
objective tests ; no one of these mechanisms or emphases has been 
particularly original with us—most of them have been discussed 
in the educational literature of recent years. Some of them have 
proved to be enormously useful, others have been modified, and 
still others have gone entirely over-board ; for example, a syllabus 
prepared in advance was bound to be quite incompatible with 
adjustment of work to individual needs for training and for the 
development of interests. 

Our present conceptions have grown out of struggles with 
vagueness at many points, and continuous exploration to find the 
right techniques. We have learned, however, that working with 
the individual student implies something far more comprehensive 
than any techniques; we do not consider that we are progressive 
because of any one, or all of these procedures. We have come to 
accept what is happening to the student as the sole criterion of 
the college; we have become more and more concerned with the 
question of what the enterprise is fundamentally about. We 
have come to a new idea of what progressive education is. As our 
philosophy has been tested out in practice, we have come to be- 
lieve that what constitutes the progressive college is the degree to 
which it succeeds in continuously adapting itself to the changing 
needs inherent in the changing student body, and in the chang- 
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ing society in which the college is a factor. This principle of 
adaptation must, of course, be applicable throughout the entire 
structure, and control all techniques, procedures, methods, as 
well as organization. It involves on the part of all concerned 
with the enterprise, a sensitiveness, awareness, alertness, adapt- 
ability to the changing needs of the students who come to the 
college, and also, to values in experience and in theory, the tradi- 
tional as well as the new. Adaptation, flexibility, must be inher- 
ent and continuous, even as is change in human needs, as is de- 
velopment in knowledge and in understanding. Indeed, one might 
suggest that the progressiveness of a college may be judged by 
its flexibility—at what points is it flexible, and at what points 
fixed? In what ways does it meet the grave responsibilities im- 
plied in flexibility? How are the decisions made which flexibility 
involves ? 

The answer to the question posed for this discussion, then, lies 
in a kind of attitude, a point of view, with which every one con- 
cerned must be imbued, combined with a certain ingenuity in 
finding methods for realizing it. Its effects in practice are com- 
plex and all-pervasive: I should like to suggest some of its appli- 
cations from five points of view—as to students, faculty, cur- 
riculum, community relations, administration,—for it necessarily 
becomes effective through two groups of people working with an 
adjustable curriculum, in a socialized community, under the gui- 
dance of a flexible administration. 

First of all, to return to the first group, it is obvious that an 
essential element in a progressive college is students who come to 
college as students—with some motivation, as well as ability, for 
their work. A college with an attitude of sensitiveness and flexi- 
bility toward any other type of persons would not remain a 
college. 

It also follows obviously, that the progressive college assumes 
the responsibility for studying its students, for continuously 
learning to know and understand them as persons—the responsi- 
bility for consistent effort to understand their needs in a situation 
in which they are developing and changing at a more rapid rate 
than in many other situations or periods. Such understanding 
implies acquaintance with physical qualities and habits, emotional 
responses, intellectual powers, interests, social adjustment—all 
of which are but different phases of the personality essential to 
each other, and all concerned in any adequate functioning of the 
person. 

Our present mechanisms for helping us to learn to know the 
student include a method of admission designed to give as full 
information about the student from all points of view as is pos- 
sible in a preliminary way, through extensive forms filled in by 
the student herself, by her parents, and by her former schools. 
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At the college the student has a faculty adviser whom she sees 
regularly each week. She regularly meets, also, with her teach- 
ers, individually as well as for group work. Her program of 
work is originally arranged, and whenever desirable, adjusted 
through conference with adviser and teachers, as well as with the 
central office. Throughout the year her adviser and teachers con- 
fer informally or as a group in regard to matters of common 
interest or concern. In special instances, it has been advantage- 
ous to resort to outside expert advice. The general program of 
each student and her successive undertakings with each teacher 
with whom she may be working, are planned as nearly as possible 
to fit her present needs, to further most advantageously the 
natural course of her development. 

2. Sensitiveness and flexibility in a college imply these qual- 
ities in its faculty members. They will be growing, developing 
persons themselves, if they are to understand and enhance the 
growth and development of students. Because they are responsi- 
ble for planning their own work, there will be consistent incen- 
tive to their creative thinking. They will know that a student 
learns best where there is readiness to learn, and will adjust their 
materials and methods accordingly. They will recognize emo- 
tional hindrances to the full use of capacity, and seek to resolve 
them ; they will help the student to recognize her own needs. In 
regard to method, these faculty members will be aware that edu- 
cation must be self-education—that the student herself must do 
the learning, and that the learning is the important end, rather 
than the teaching. They will recognize the significance to the 
student of various methods of dealing with material, and will 
employ group discussion, individual conference, written report, 
informal lecture, observation, practical experience, library re- 
search, as suited to recognized needs. 

3. Flexibility to changing needs is defeated by a fixed cur- 
riculum of neatly defined courses which represent stated frag- 
ments of the field of knowledge. The curriculum in the progres- 
sive college can not be determined only by the logic of the sub- 
ject-matter, and the resources of the teacher; the need of the 
student in view of his personality, his present development, and 
the society in which he lives, is continuously the more essential 
consideration. Practically, this seems to us to imply broadly 
defined and interrelated fields of study within which specific 
programs of work can be arranged for individual students. At 
Sarah Lawrence College we plan the work within four such 
fields—the arts, literature and foreign languages, natural 
sciences, social sciences. 

Other purposes influencing the arrangement of a student’s 
program are: that she shall have time and opportunity for the 
intensive pursuit of a subject—which becomes impossible if her 
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program has too much variety, and if her schedule consists of too 
many stated appointments, and too few broken periods of time 
for study. Also, that her program of work shall have for her 
some unity. It is our present judgment that correlation, too, is 
an individual matter, dependent on each student’s experience to 
date, and on her interests and capacities, as well as upon relation 
of subject-matter. We aim, therefore, to achiev hoth integration 
and orientation, through joint planning of the .,ork in detail 
among her teachers, or by direct responsibility for integration on 
the part of the adviser, as best suits the individual case. 

4. In accepting the student as the unit and point of reference 
in an educational enterprise, the progressive college recognizes 
that each person is fundamentally group-formed, a group mem- 
ber, an individual within a community, and is, therefore, con- 
cerned that the conditions of the community shall be such as will 
be conducive to the development of good individuals. Each col- 
lege forms in itself a small community. Its organization must 
give opportunity for the sharing of responsibility, for free 
participation and expression. I have referred to the Commun- 
ity Government at Sarah Lawrence College, as based on a con- 
stitution in which both faculty and students are on an equivalent 
basis, with an elected central committee of each body, meeting to- 
gether to consider matters of common concern. 

College students who are in the process of maturing to adult- 
hood should increasingly understand the larger community of 
which they are members, both through study, and when practi- 
cable, through participation. With the consistent adjustment of 
the program of work and of material to be used, it is possible to 
take into account the changing character of the world in which 
we live, and to begin with things of current importance. For 
our students, a variety of connections for field work in New York 
and Westchester County has given an opportunity for the begin- 
nings of participation in the larger community. They are aware, 
also, of what the college itself is attempting to do in the commu- 
nity, and have contributed to its development by helpful sugges- 
tions. 

5. In the administration, flexibility to changing needs involves 
decentralization ; no single dean or group of deans can know any 
considerable number of students sufficiently well for adequate 
help in constructing and adjusting programs, for continuous 
recognition of changing needs. It involves the elimination of 
grading systems based on competition and comparison, and the 
search for more adequate ways of recording the facts of student 
development. It involves the search, also, for a more adequate 
measure of teaching load than number of hours in the classroom ; 
more time in the teaching load for conference and reports, for 
participation in college planning—perhaps more, certainly not 
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less, for preparation and research; the enthusiasm of faculty 
members for experimentation may easily lead to their unfair ex- 
ploitation, which is not good educationally. It involves, further, 
a disposition of the question of tenure which will conserve the 
values of security, but also avoid its seductions into the very 
antithesis of adaptability, growth, awareness. 

The theoretical discussion of progressive education has tended 
to be too largely a thesis discussion ; its theory has so far been in 
a growing stage, advanced along different specific lines by differ- 
ent people. The term has suffered seriously from becoming at- 
tached too definitely to certain methods which have been used in 
various attempts to organize a school situation for flexibility. To 
have all students working on the same project, or conversely, to 
have each student surely working on a different project, does not 
in itself constitute progressive education in our sense of the word. 
A plan for study under conditions of ready accessibility to 
faculty, as well as to books, does not, of itself, guarantee progres- 
siveness. Emphasis on student interests to the point of interpret- 
ing whims as interests has been an obvious fallacy at times at- 
tributed to progressive education. The inclusion of the fine arts 
in the curriculum, important as it is, in and of itself does not 
constitute progressiveness. The mechanisms of personnel divi- 
sions, of additional deans, of advisory systems, or of comprehen- 
sive and objective tests, may not in themselves be depended upon 
as a guarantee of progressivesness. There is no one royal road— 
progressive education can not be any one of these fragmentary 
things. It seems to us worth while, now, to synthesize, to see 
the meaning of the whole. 

The whole we have visioned is in terms of the maturing of the 
individual student. The essential quality in progressive edu- 
eation is an attitude, a point of view; the effects of this attitude 
are complex and penetrate the entire structure. 

The really fundamental challenge to the progressive college is 
that of continuous sensitiveness, awareness and flexibility con- 
sistent with the fresh situation which each new year with its 
influx of new students presents. 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE C—‘‘THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING’’ 


Dean F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell University, and President Albert 
Britt, Knox College, Leaders 


At the beginning of the Conference, Dean Richtmyer presented 
a summary of the report of the Special Committee on College 
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and University Teaching of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, of which he is Vice-Chairman, and discussed in 
particular the findings of that Committee in respect to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What is good teaching? Do we pay adequate attention to the 
selection of teachers? Should courses in education be a part of 
the college teacher’s preparation? Is teacher training for the 
college level a duty of the subject matter departments? 

In the discussion, practically all the time was devoted to the 
problem of supervision of the younger teachers. Various plans 
were suggested. President Hullihen, of the University of Dela- 
ware, outlined the plan which had been attempted there of more 
or less formal visitation of the classrooms of the younger instruc- 
tors He reported that the plan was apparently exceilent in 
theory; that it had only the one defect, that the members of the 
faculty appointed to do the visiting had not as yet begun their 
visitations although a year and a half had elapsed since the 
agreement had been reached. Most of the remarks called atten- 
tion to the dangers and difficulties of such formal visitation. It 
was, on the whole, apparently the sense of the conference that 
such visitation was inadvisable and apt to be ineffective. 

Dean Richtmyer related his own experience as a visitee, as it 
were, during his days as a young instructor. He had been up for 
two nights on a railroad train because of a forced business 
engagement in a distant city, just prior to the visitation. On the 
day following those two sleepless nights the head of his depart- 
ment made his single visit to Instructor Richtmyer’s class. That 
evidently put him in the catalogue of the unlucky. 

The general consensus of the discussion was, however, that 
there was very great and constant need for counsel with young 
instructors on the part of heads of departments, which is rather 
obvious, and also on the part of older teachers not in the young 
instructor’s department, and the advisability was rather defi- 
nitely suggested, of selecting certain men either formally or in- 
formally, of the right personality and the right background, to 
act as counselors in a constructive sense, counselors of teaching, 
of method, of attitude, of relationship to the younger instructors 
in the institutions.—A. B. 
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LUNCHEON CONFERENCE D—‘THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION IN TEACHER TRAINING’’ 


President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University, Leader 


At the beginning of the discussion, President Soper read the 
following scholarly paper in which he pointed out some of the 
definite problems in teacher training in the liberal arts colleges. 


Statement by Dr. Soper 


This is a double subject, the latter part of which was tacked on 
after the original subject had been decided on. This must be 
made clear because the two kinds of institution mentioned in the 
title are very different so far as their responsibility toward 
teacher training is concerned. 

The college of education has this as its main responsibility. 
There is no question at this point; that is what it exists for; it 
would not have come into being or be continued longer were this 
end not definitely before the minds of those who are responsible 
for this kind of institution. 

My statement was that teacher training was the main respon- 
sibility of the college of education. I was almost on the point 
of saying that it was the only responsibility but could not do so 
because I am reminded of a development in certain colleges of 
education, at least in our State of Ohio, by which two of these 
institutions, not connected with any of the state or municipal 
universities, have recently become liberal arts colleges in addition 
to being colleges of education. I consider this highly significant 
as I shall try to show in a moment. 

The problem which is set for our consideration in the title of 
this paper is a real problem in the case of the liberal arts college. 
Does it have a responsibility toward teacher training? This 
question is not settled one way or the other by any means. Many 
liberal arts colleges accept the responsibility and many do not. 
The attitude depends on a number of factors, which I do not 
think need to be entered upon here. In the State of Ohio nearly 
all the liberal arts colleges are training teachers in nearly every 
ease for the high school and in a limited number of cases for the 
elementary grades. Of course I am not now thinking of the 
training of men and women for college teaching, which is the 
task of the graduate school. 

Why should a college of liberal arts accept the responsibility 
to train teachers? May I answer for many liberal arts college 
men and women by saying that they accept this responsibility 
with enthusiasm because they believe the liberal arts colleges can 
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train teachers better than it can be done in colleges of education. 
This may be a startling statement and yet I think that it repre- 
sents the view of the liberal arts colleges. The statement of 
course is stoutly denied by those who are in colleges of education. 
We do not claim that it is always done better; it is rather that, 
other things being equal, the college of liberal arts which takes 
both its liberal arts task and its teacher training task seriously 
is, in the nature of the case, in a better position to provide train- 
ing for teachers than is possible in colleges which specialize in 
teacher training. I had this in mind when I referred to the fact 
that two important colleges of education in Ohio had recently 
been changed to liberal arts colleges. It surely means that the 
administration in these colleges believes that by thus expanding 
their curriculum they were able to give a broader culture than 
was otherwise possible and that this was a desirable procedure 
in the training of teachers. 

Our theory in short is that a teacher is better trained who 
receives a liberal culture in connection with his training than one 
who is held down to the narrower, professional curriculum of the 
college of education. The conflict is between technical training 
as such and technical training combined with cultural courses 
and the atmosphere in which the training is given. 

There is a tendency to split the college of liberal arts into two 
sections, one so peculiarly technical that it must be off by itself 
almost as an independent college of education. This is what has 
taken place in many institutions, but in others it is being vigor- 
ously and successfully resisted. So far has this tendency been 
carried in at least one institution which I might name that 
several of the departments in the college of liberal arts are not 
considered fitted to teach, let us say, English to prospective 
teachers so another Department of English has been set up in 
the college of education in the same institution. This means that 
English (or Science, ete.) must be taught in one way to men and 
women who want it for the sake of literature and its appreciation 
and in another way for those who want to teach it. Here is 
where the problem presses very hard indeed. It needs much 
study and intelligent discussion. 

Another of the problems awaiting solution is as follows: How 
can the technical courses and the practice teaching be so fitted 
into the curriculum of the college of liberal arts as not to curtail 
the possibility of liberal studies doing their part in the develop- 
ment of college students? In other words, is it possible to com- 
bine the two features so that a student may receive his training 
for teaching and at the same time imbibe the culture which is 
his rightful heritage? One answer is that it cannot be done in 
the four years of the college course but that for the most part 
the special technical training should be put off to a fifth year, 
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leading it may be to the degree of Master of Arts. This is looked 
upon as ideal by many administrators, but there are grave prac- 
tical difficulties which prevent its being made mandatory on 
many students at the present time. 

There are other unsolved problems. Among them may be 
mentioned this. How many hours of technical education are 
sufficient to justify a state board of education in giving a teach- 
ing certificate to a college Bachelor of Arts? A number of na- 
tional organizations are working on this problem. Again, who 
is the truly trained teacher, judged by the actual effect of his 
or her work in the schoolroom? The technique for answering 
these questions is not as yet developed. We are proceeding still 
by a kind of rule-of-thumb and our conclusions are based on 
data which are not of scientific worth but represent our feeling 
attitudes about as much as thought-out conclusions based on 
facts. 

There is need of experimentation and research, for tests and 
adequate standards. These are all difficult to secure because the 
personal and intangible factors in the success of a teacher are 
so exceedingly important and difficult to ascertain. There is 
great need of patience and mutual forbearance during these days 
of uncertainty, that is, until we reach that blissful day when we 
shall see eye to eye and go forward together on the basis of what 
may be acknowledged as scientifically ascertained conclusions.— 


The major discussion centered around the second of these 
problems relative to the tendency, the growth and the likely 
position of the teachers colleges of the several states. It was 
pointed out that some teachers colleges are now liberal arts col- 
leges as a result of this growth. It seemed to be the consensus 
of opinion that due attention should be paid in several states to 
the likelihood of this being extended further. 

The discussion touched some of the vital decisions and prob- 
lems of the teachers of education in our liberal arts colleges, and 
the entire conference was very helpful—0O. E. Reynolds, Leb- 
anon Valley College. 


Campus PLANNING 
Mr. J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth College, Leader 
The following outline was used for guidance of the discussion— 


A. Reading the first three pages of the chapter on ‘‘ Planning 
the Campus’’ from the new book, Architectural Planning 
of the American College. 
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B. Discussion: Solving by organization the life of each division 
of the various activities of the college—to prevent dupli- 
cation of uses and to make each unit serve to greater 
advantage. 
The Administration Building. 
The Arts Buildings: library, social science, literature, 
art and music, archeology, religion (chapel, etc.). 
Science Buildings: chemistry, biology, physics, mathe- 
matics and astronomy. 
Social Buildings: unions; dormitories (for men and for 
women) ; fraternities, sororities, auditoriums. 
Physical Education: recreational fields, gymnasium and 
field house, stadium, miscellaneous—golf, tennis, etc. 
6. Mechanical Plant and Services: maintenance. 


7 PP fe 


Individual conferences about campus planning and the de- 
velopment of various types of college buildings were held with 
those interested.—J. F. L. 


FINANCING COLLEGES 


Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, Leader 


Dr. Anthony opened the conference with a paper on ‘‘The 
Sanctity of the Budget.’’ Considerable discussion was then 
given to the problem of budget making. In addition, Dr. An- 
thony proposed a considerable list of topics suitable for consid- 
eration: analyzing investment lists, investment advisers, dis- 
tinguishing plant uses ((a) income producing and (b) for educa- 
tional purposes), campaign promoters, cooperation for corporate 
fiduciaries, cooperation with lawyers, annuity agreements, wills 
and will-making, trusts, etc. 

Several college representatives raised the question of the pos- 
sibilities of colleges getting help from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. There was divided opinion among the group 
as to the advisability of pursuing this course, but it seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion that such a course would be unwise.* 

The matter of tuition was brought up and some expressed 
particular interest in the possibility of the state schools increas- 
ing their charges. 

Annuities were discussed and Dr. Anthony made the comment 

* The official ruling is that funds from the R.F.C. can be applied only to 
tax-supported institutions.—2.L.K. 
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that they are the easiest kind of gifts to get, but have many 
dangers; that those responsible for financing our colleges should 
be extremely careful in their annuity programs. One or two presi- 
dents, however, reported that they had had a fine experience with 
annuities. At this point questions were also asked concerning 
the point of endowment insurance. Dr. Anthony warned again, 
saying that he feared any scheme that used ‘‘mixed’’ motives, 
as, for example, self-interest and idealism. There was a request 
from the floor that the leader speak further on Investment Lists 
and Advisors, to which he responded. With the introductory 
statement on the Budget, these are appended to the minutes. 

It was the judgment of the leader that students should pay the 
cost of their education. His formula is to approximate the cost 
of instruction and charge the students in the form of tuition, then 
provide at least four ways of helping those who cannot pay the 
full eost—(1) By increasing scholarships on a ‘‘merit’’ system; 
(2) By developing proper methods of deferred payments and 
loans; (3) By outright grants of some kinds to some students; 
(4) Have a committee provide employment for all who have to 
earn—H. P. Rainey, Bucknell University. 


The Sanctity of the Budget 


The best starting point for crawling up from a period of de- 
pression is in the formation of a Program and a Budget. 

A Program points out the Goal, ten years, twenty-five years, 
or fifty years ahead—the longer the look ahead, if wisely taken, 
the better. The Budget is the defined road, in financial terms, 
for the first turn of the years toward the fulfillment of the Pro- 
gram. 

There must be a Program,—else whither will the institution 
move, in what form will it continue to exist, if it exists? 

There should be a Budget, else the movement will become a 
Drift, and the results will be an institution out of proportion, a 
confused jumble, lacking efficiency and fruitfulness in service. 

The program for which a budget is prepared should be directed 
toward objectives which belong peculiarly to this specific college 
as distinguished from all other colleges. It is not enough to have 
inherited characteristics from the past. Every feature of an in- 
stitution at times should be reappraised, re-evaluated, and looked 
at anew with reference to continuing merit in view of changes 
which have already taken place or may be discovered as about to 
take place in the future. <A college may be distinguished by the 
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fact that it is for boys, or that it is for girls, or that it is coedu- 
cational, serving both sexes. Any one of these features may 
make it distinct from other colleges which are near, or have been 
near, or more possibly be seen as approaching in the future. 

It is worth while to analyze reasons why the institution should 
be as it is, one or the other in its relation to sex, and if it be dis- 
tinetly for boys, or girls, or coeducational, to see whether or not 
in reality it does serve both sexes with impartiality and with an 
equal wisdom as being proportionately fitted to each sex, as that 
sex itself should be served. 

Of course, the very location of an institution is a characteristic 
feature. The challenge should be brought distinctly whether it 
is properly located, or should be moved to some other place, either 
to rid itself of undesirable influences, to secure for itself a better 
environment, as to space, healthfulness, drainage, outlook, and 
opportunity for expansion, as to convenience in serving its 
clientele, a convenience which must not fail to meet the require- 
ments of the means of transportation. 

It may be well to coordinate an institution with other institu- 
tions in its not distant neighborhood,—one of several institutions 
may develop an art department, another speicalize in scientific 
laboratories, another in museums—of antiquity, of historical 
memorials (particularly of the neighborhood or the state), and 
another in the development of musical features, of service, of in- 
struction, or of enjoyment. Whatever the specialty, chosen with 
a view to its adaptation to other specialties of neighboring in- 
stitutions, a college should see and choose its own goal as early in 
the processes of its development as its particular characteristics 
can be discovered. 

When the specialty has been brought up to date and is properly 
adapted to its environment and neighbors, then all budgeting, 
whether for the year or for a term of years, should be in harmony 
with the achievement of the distant goal. 

The Budget, if clearly framed, in harmony with the Goal, or 
the ideal for fulfillment through the years, may well be regarded 
asa holy thing. It will have embodied in it, idealism, divination, 
ethical obligations, sacrificial strivings, and consecrated de- 
termination. The Budget becomes the highway for progress un- 
der the standard of serving humanity in the most effective ways 
discernible to those who plan and consecrate themselves to its 
execution. 

(1) The Budget must steer clear of indebtedness. If there are 
debts they must be provided for in the Budget before expendi- 
tures are made or further debts are incurred. There are but two 
ways of caring for debts—one is to pay them, the other is to 
defer payment. If debts are too heavy to pay, or if they are too 
great to defer, plans must be provided for partially paying, 
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paradoxical as this may seem, for if debts can neither be paid 
nor deferred, then the institution must close its doors. Budget- 
ing requires at the outset, intelligent and honest treatment of 
debts. No one who plans any budgets should ever be caught in a 
trap, or be surprised by the exigencies forced upon an institution 
by its indebtedness. All the vicissitudes involved should be fore- 
seen. The last thing to be surprised about should be the debts of 
an institution. 

(2) A proper plan evaluates clearly present conditions, for the 
plan must unfold into the next improvement and must clearly 
foresee the details by which advancement may be made, selecting 
the first features needed,—not necessarily first in importance but 
first in the order of practicability—and pointing out the ways by 
which other desirable projects may be held in abeyance until the 
first objective has been achieved. 

(3) Budgets must provide for the continuance of necessary 
features, proven to be necessary by recent past experiences. 

(4) A Budget, when drawn, should express proper propor- 
tions. A single feature, which may be desirable, may be carried 
to an excess, when compared with other features also desirable. 
Symmetry, as related to environment and constituency, must be 
clearly discerned and consistently safeguarded. 

A Budget becomes an obligation and has within it positive con- 
tractual elements; it is a promise to all employees of the institu- 
tion—president, professors, servants; it is a promise to all stu- 
dents who come to its doors, for they are assured by the terms 
of the Budget that those things provided for in the Budget shall 
materialize in the operation of the institution for the period of 
time and the expenditures budgeted ; it is a promise to the public 
of present concrete obligations for the current years. 

That Budgets may not be published or, published, may not be 
seen, does not change the character of the contracts which are 
entered into when a Budget is formulated.—A. W. A. 


The Strengthening of Investment Lists 


Whether times are good or are suffering from a depression, the 
investment list of any institution should undergo a thorough 
periodic examination. At least two competent advisers should 
be engaged to examine the list of investments of all kinds, classi- 
fying the securities according to their present values and future 
prospects. If they show appreciation in values through a period 
of time, they may be regarded either as securities to hold with 
confidence or as securities which should be watched carefully 
with the purpose of selling them when at a certain level in order 
to reinvest the proceeds in securities now lower in price yet with 
a prospect of appreciation. The process of selling securities 
which have ripened and replacing them with those relatively 
cheaper, should be established and followed. 
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If certain securities on examination are deemed weak and des- 
tined to become weaker, they should be disposed of as soon as 
possible and the proceeds put into the class of securities which is 
increasing in value. To keep the investment securities in the 
process of climbing up the hill of values is the secret of develop- 
ing an endowment fund and have it grow, not from income alone 
but from the appreciation of values. 

There is scarcely any security of any kind which can be put 
into a safety deposit vault and be left indefinitely as though it 
would take care of itself without any watching. Values of real 
estate, of bonds, of stocks, and of all other securities, change as 
conditions in the market, in industry, in general business condi- 
tions and in international relations, change. 

Whatever it may cost for an examination by expert advisers 
is usually worth the price. Those who are competent to be trus- 
tees must be competent to make such examinations and otherwise 
carry out recommended changes. 

One cannot stress too strongly this need of having a periodic 
housecleaning in the investment lists —A. W. A. 


Mixed Motives in Financing 


The longer I live the more cautious I become in approving 
financial methods which involve a complexity of motives. Ex- 
perience has shown that when motives run counter to each other, 
and more than one single motive lies within a single act, that 
motive is liable to become distorted, twisted if indeed not actually 
corrupted. 

It is not easy to perform an act which is both selfish and gen- 
erous. If a man seeks to get something for himself and at the 
same time to give something to somebody else, he is in a position 
in which he is very liable to forget the other person and seek only 
his personal advantage, or he finds it easier to lose himself en- 
tirely in the pursuit of a benefit for another person. It is very 
difficult to balance the two opposite motives and maintain an 
honest and just poise. 

The effort to build up endowments or to give money to some- 
body else through the use of insurance policies, unless they are 
simply policies for the protection of the hazards of life, is very 
difficult. An endowment policy which is intended to bring profit 
to the insured provided he outlives a certain length of time, rests 
upon a single motive,—benefit to self. If the altruistic and the 
selfish motives are blended it is not easy to think straight, nor is 
it possible always to act in a straightforward manner, keeping in 
mind the distinctions and the proper balance between these two 
counter sets of intentions. 

In the same way the use of annuity agreements for the ac- 
cumulation of funds for charitable purposes presents a great 
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many hazards, some in the field of safety, others in the field of 
ethics, and others in the field of legality. 

A charitable body which assumes obligations to pay annually 
recurring sums of money for what has been called a ‘‘gift of 
money’’ may find that in the case of a long life the annual pay- 
ments will exceed the total amount of the original gift together 
with its earned income, and loss will accrue where gain was ex- 
pected. Not a few educational and religious bodies are suffering 
severely in this time of stress because some years ago they ac- 
cepted what they regarded as gifts, supposing that they would 
add to the institution’s resources and obligated themselves to 
pay these annuities annually, when, since values have so changed 
and lives under the annuity agreements have been so prolonged, 
at the present time, losses through the medium of the payments 
are accumulating, while income, through the medium of earnings 
from what was supposed to be a gift have been diminishing, and 
at length that which was regarded as an asset has become an 
absolute liability. 

In a middle state is an institution which received some years 
ago a gift of a million dollars. This was invested in an apart- 
ment house which in ordinarily favorable times rented at enough 
to pay an annuity of $60,000 a year and then leave a balance to 
the institution. But in the hard times the apartment house was 
vacated, or if people remained in it they remained as tenants by 
sufferance, unable to pay rental, and that institution today owns 
this piece of property, upon which it pays a $60,000 annuity, and 
it pays also the taxes, insurance, repairs and other costs, and at 
the time of writing has from the property no income whatever. 
It is not easy to handle properly, gifts which involve mixed 
motives. 

Another difficulty of handling these funds in addition to the 
risk in values is the difficulty of using terms which will not be 
misleading or be misunderstood by some of the parties involved. 
To call a sum of money a “‘gift’’ is in itself ethically unsound, 
for it is not a gift but is a charge upon an institution or a prop- 
erty. To call the security absolutely good if there are lurking 
within it some hidden weaknesses which may destroy the value 
of the security, is not strictly the truth. To hold out hopes of 
speculative values to either party in cases in which one or both 
may suffer heavy losses, is not strictly honest. It is not always 
easy, indeed it is sometimes impossible, to tell the exact truth 
when motives are mixed. 

This mixture of motives in process of time is liable to run up 
against legal restrictions or prohibitions. Under the laws of most 
states all hazards involved in life insurance or in the acceptance 
of annuity agreements, must be covered by an adequate reserve 
of money called, in law, a ‘‘legal reserve.’’ If the legal reserves 
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are not maintained,—and this may happen unobserved by people 
involved in the risks,—then the laws respecting the inviolability 
of legal reserves are broken. 

If, in the conduct of a charitable enterprise, speculative mea- 
sures of any nature are employed, and they are not known by all 
parties involved to be speculative, at least to some extent, then 
those who are engaged in that charitable enterprise have departed 
into unknown fields of finance and are very liable to run upon the 
protective laws of states and the nation, intended to safeguard 
charities and cities. 

Under the guise of annuity agreements, unobservant persons 
may be involved in what is essentially a form of life insurance, 
and sooner or later find themselves, under the laws of some of the 
states in which they operate, really engaged in a form of life 
insurance business, in which it may be required that registrations 
and reportings of business done are legally required, and the 
registration or the reporting may be omitted from year to year, 
and thus unwittingly the regulatory statutes be disregarded. 

If motives are mixed in the transaction of any business, or in 
the management or conduct of any charitable organizations, cer- 
tainly there must be thoughtful scrutiny to be very sure that the 
mixing does not involve financial insecurity or ethical unsound- 
ness or legal violations —A. W. A. 


THE COLLEGES IN NATIONAL POoLiTIcs 


Mr. Edward R. Murrow, Institute of International Education, 
Leader 


At the outset, the members of the round table believed it fair 
to assume that it is the duty of universities and colleges to de- 
velop good citizens, capable and willing to assume their proper 
responsibilities. It was also felt that society is not justified in 
expending funds to educate people whose primary aim is to take 
from society without contributing anything to it. 

The discussion dealt primarily with the attitude of American 
students and recent graduates toward national political affairs. 
The results of various state polls taken during the recent cam- 
paign seemed to indicate clearly that our colleges and univer- 
sities are still the stronghold of conservatism. With the excep- 
tion of a few institutions located in large cities, the vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of Mr. Hoover. The deliberations of the 
group indicated clearly that the percentage of foreign-born stu- 
dents or students of foreign parentage seems to have a direct 
bearing on the political consciousness of a given institution. 
That is, the greater number of students of the above mentioned 
class, the greater the political consciousness. 
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Many concrete examples of the political bankruptcy of Ameri- 
can students were given. A personal survey conducted in ap- 
proximately thirty-five colleges and universities located in all 
parts of the country, indicated that of 2,000 students questioned, 
less than one hundred were able to name the two senators from 
their own states. 

The group seemed to feel that none could question the in- 
creased seriousness of American undergraduates, resulting from 
the impact of the economic depression. Considerable regret was 
expressed, however, that this increased seriousness must neces- 
sarily be attributed to economic conditions rather than to im- 
proved educational methods. A survey of twenty-five articles 
appearing in educational journals and the public press, written 
in the main by educators, indicated that economic pressure alone 
was responsible for the general trend toward serious thought. 

It was the opinion of the group that political interest and ac- 
tivity on the part of students should, in so far as possible, be 
spontaneous and originate with the students themselves. Two 
examples of this type of activity seemed to be distinctly en- 
couraging, the first being the action taken by students of Oberlin 
College in sending qualified student voters back to their home 
precincts in order that they might register during the recent 
presidential election. There is at the present time, a state-wide 
movement of Ohio students looking toward the revision of election 
laws and the establishment of a system of absentee registration. 
The second encouraging sign was the nation-wide survey of 
political trends made by students of Vassar College last sum- 
mer. 

The deliberations of the group brought out some questions 
which it is perhaps advisable to include in this brief summary. 
These follow: 

(1) Should colleges and universities urge active participation 
by students in civic, state and national politics? 

(2) Is there the probability that such action would lead to 
excessive political activity by students and develop abuses similar 
to those now found in many foreign countries? 

(3) Would ‘‘senior orientation groups’’ aid in sending stu- 
dents out with an increased feeling of responsibility for good 
government? 

(4) Assuming that active participation should be desirable. 
should it not be directed as much as possible to local fields? 

(5) Are International Relations Clubs and similar organiza- 
tions any real help in developing an active interest in national 
affairs, or are they merely the apparatus for mental gymnastics, 
often creating an attitude of contempt and aloofness? 

(6) Is it not in effect a system of indoctrination that is being 
applied in many state-supported institutions where free and 
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frank discussion of political questions is banned and the process 
of water-proofing students’ minds against the doubts that sur- 
round them goes on unhindered ? 

In conclusion, it would seem possible to sum up the general 
attitude of this round table as follows: 

Democratic theory has enshrined education as an indisputable 
right, but, to an alarming degree, both students and educators 
have forgotten that there can be no right without duty. The 
political bankruptcy of the youth of this country is one of the 
major indictments which can be made against our educaticnal 
system. The results of the functioning of the present system are 
obvious. They may be seen all about us.—Z. R. M. 


CoLLEGE REORGANIZATIONS AND MERGERS 
President J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College, Leader 


By way of introduction, attention was called to some elements 
in the background of the problem which give significance to it— 
(1) the fact that we are pouring millions into state universities 
and still more millions into big endowed institutions, over- 
shadows the small church arts college and perhaps gives to the 
public the idea it is insignificant; (2) ‘‘The muchness of the 
matter’’—we have church colleges ranging from about ten to 
forty in the several states of the Union, one state having perhaps 
almost enough for the nation. The need of consolidation is not 
confined to any section of the country; in the day ahead of us 
consolidation or death will reduce the number decidedly. 

Dr. E. W. Wallace, President of Victoria College of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, gave an illuminating picture of the remark- 
able experiment of cooperation and federation in Toronto. Sev- 
eral church colleges moved to the city where the state was sup- 
porting a univeristy. The latter gave the grounds and they built 
their dormitories and such academic buildings as each chose to 
build and divided the field of subject matter to be taught, part 
of it taught by the university on the one hand, and part of it by 
the individual college on the other hand. The experiment proved 
remarkably successful and the churches are delighted with it. 
It is a case of each for all and all for each; the plan brings to 
the student the advantages of a great university in breadth of 
view and scholarship, with the religious, social and dormitory 
advantages of the small college. 

The leader described recent developments in Arkansas, where 
three colleges within a few years had been brought together on 
one campus. The methods used were summarized: first, an out- 
standing commission having on it men of large affairs, irrespec- 
tive of whether they were on the boards of trustees of the three 
colleges. It included a bishop in the church concerned; it in- 
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cluded Ivy Couch of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and other outstanding men who gave the Commission a prestige 
and a position that commanded respect for its report. They 
brought an expert, a survey man, from Chicago, who made a 
study of the three institutions and turned over to the Commission 
his findings, and that document had a tremendous influence in 
impressing them with the supreme importance of consolidation. 
Briefly, the two co-educational colleges were first consolidated ; 
then the woman’s college was reduced to junior college status, 
the President and Business Manager of the senior college holding 
similar office in this institution. In recent weeks all the legal 
steps have been taken to move the junior college to the campus 
of the senior college, and the new organization will become opera- 
tive at the end of the current year. 

The following points relative to consolidations were brought 
out in the conference: (1) The importance of keeping separate 
the funds for the various units,—not to permit one college to be- 
come liable for the obligations of another. (2) Taking care of 
the alumni and former students of all affiliated colleges by mak- 
ing them alumni and former students of the major institution. 

It was suggested that the Association might render a service 
to the church-related colleges in America by assembling per- 
tinent data and putting them before the colleges for the use of 
such of them as might be interested. The experiment at Toronto, 
it was suggested, might easily be repeated by an outstanding 
institution which would give a welcome to any church-related 
colleges that would move on to grounds close to it, retaining all 
of the peculiar religious and social advantages of a church col- 
lege but having the advantages also of the larger intellectual life 
of the university.—J. H. R. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
Professor Edward S. Jones, University of Buffalo, Leader 


The presiding officer introduced the subject by a brief outline 
of important findings during the special study of the compre- 
hensive examination extending over more than a year, 1931-32. 
The growth of the comprehensive examination as a requirement 
for all students was compared with the growth of honors work. 
Other topics included the acceptance of the comprehensive exam- 
ination in different departments, its success in various kinds of 
colleges, the possibility of external examiners, the use of divi- 
sional questions, the place of oral examining, and the nature of a 
good comprehensive examination question. All these are dis- 
cussed in the volume Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges published by the Macmillan Company. 
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There is one topic, from the point of view of the round table, 
that is probably incompletely considered in the report, that is, 
it was felt by several people that it would be possible to devise a 
comprehensive examination system which would not depend upon 
tutoring or even small seminars. It was felt that if the quality 
of teaching was of a very high grade, and if the examination 


questions that were used were comprehensive from the beginning * 


of the college course, such a system might be effective even with- 
out the advantage of tutoring. This suggestion ignores the great 
importance of expression in education.—H. S. J. 


ForEIGN STUDENTS AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 
Leader 


Any one familiar with the history of education knows the im- 
portant part played by the medieval student who attended a uni- 
versity in a foreign country. He returned to his own land and 
became almost always something of a lighthouse illuminating a 
sea of darkness regarding foreign peoples. Despite the great 
advances of science and invention drawing nations together since 
that time the amount of misunderstanding that exists among 
people is very great. Every agency ought to be used by the 
intelligent people of each country to remove as much misunder- 
standing as possible. Few agencies have been of greater value 
in this matter than the exchange of students. In the great ma- 
jority of cases a foreign student in any country returns to his 
own land not only knowing much more of the civilization of the 
country where he has been studying but as a friend of it. He 
acts as an interpreter of its attitude of mind towards life 
especially in times of controversy and sometimes has a great deal 
of influence at such times by letters to the press and addresses 
upon the platform. It will be interesting to Americans to learn 
that alumni associations of students who have studied in the 
United States upon exchange scholarships of the Institute of 
International Education have been formed in France and Ger- 


many and these associations have been of great help in recent — 


days in interpreting to their compatriots the American attitude 
on controvertial questions. 

The attitude of foreign countries to American students is of the 
happiest kind. The American student is put upon exactly the 
same basis as the native student and given the same privileges 
such as reduction in railroad fares and on tickets for cultural 
activities like the opera and theatre. He is under no restraint 
of any kind, can go freely from one university to another, can 
work for wages in competition with native students, ete. Some 
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countries with state subsidized steamship lines like France and 
Italy give American fellowship holders a reduction of 30 per 
cent in passage fares. The universities in foreign countries give 
a hearty welcome to our students. This is true of the attitude 
of our universities towards foreign students. Unfortunately it 
is not true of the legal and governmental attitude. The foreign 
student from the very outset is almost made to feel that he is not 
wanted. He is put through a searching questioning in order to 
get a vis¢é. When he arrives at New York City he never can be 
sure that he may not be detained at Ellis Island until the im- 
migration authorities decide upon his status. If he is allowed to 
enter under the regulation of September 1, 1932, he is not allowed 
to earn any money for any purpose. Fortunately, this regulation 
was modified to permit foreign students already in the country 
to work for their board and lodging but for nothing else and un- 
less extended it will not apply to students coming in the future. 
Any violation of regulations laid down by the Department of 
Labor which draws up and enforces the regulations governing the 
stay of foreign students may result in the deportation of the 
student in question. 

The natural result of the American attitude has been consider- 
able resentment upon the part of foreign students, who have had 
unhappy experience with the Immigration Bureau and other 
authorities, and also of their friends. The trouble is that 
whereas all foreign countries have a Ministry of Education in 
whose hands problems relating to foreign students and teachers 
are placed for solution, in the United States the supervision of 
all people who enter our country from abroad whether immi- 
grants, visitors, teachers, students, merchants or others is placed 
in the Department of Labor. That Department naturally wishes 
to safeguard the welfare of our workers especially in these days 
of economic depression. Therefore it looks upon almost every 
problem that arises as a matter of a job. It is not acquainted 
with cultural and educational conditions in other countries and 
with our relations to those conditions. Hence some of its de- 
cisions and regulations appear amazing to foreign educational 
authorities. It has seldom, if ever, consulted the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior to consider the wisdom 
of a new regulation. For all these reasons the Institute of Inter- 
national Education requested an eminent authority in the Law 
School of Columbia University to draw up a treaty for submis- 
sion to the State Department to place the whole matter of foreign 
students upon a basis of reciprocity. This treaty was submitted 
for discussion. The members of the round table made several 
helpful modifications and suggestions. The treaty with these 
suggestions will be submitted to all the important educational 
organizations in order to secure their criticism before submitting 
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it to the State Department. Then it is hoped we may be able to 
secure its passage through the Senate.—S. P. D. 


Tue UTILIZATION OF THE IMMEDIATE COMMUNITY FOR RESEARCH 
Progects . 


Dr. Robert T. Crane, The Social Science Research Council, 
Leader 


The round table desires to record its unanimous opinion that 
every college is presented in its own and immediately surround- 
ing community with opportunities for research of significant 
value and that the prosecution of this research is not dependent 
upon funds. 

Recognizing the legitimate réle of ambitious and expensive 
large-scale projects, and recognizing the great desirability of 
funds for research in every college, the round table reports its 
belief in the value of the small-scale or individual project, 
locally executed, often without money outlay—its belief that 
significant advances in our knowledge and in the very ability of 
science to deal with its problems are as potentially emergent 
through such efforts as through more ambitious undertakings. 

A number of actual projects were cited, as—studies of internal 
academic problems, of unemployment and of unemployed fam- 
ilies, of housing, of juvenile offenders, of local government, of 
the census in relation to various matters, as old-age pensions, of 
local flora and fauna. 

Some of these studies have proved of direct practical value. 
In two cases abandoned farms were found perfectly suited to 
florists’ purposes resulting in local businesses of $50,000 or more, 
annually. <A stream pollution study in an inland Connecticut 
college resulted in great saving to a fishing industry in the lower 
reaches of the Connecticut River. One college has provided free 
training to abnormal children of pre-school age—at once service 
and research; another deals with the accounting systems of en- 
terprises unable to pay for commercialized advice. 

It is believed that researches of this character are valuable 
alike to faculty, to students, to the community, and to the college. 
The ‘‘inquiring mind,’’ participation in the creation, as distinct 
from the transmission, of knowledge is an essential stimulus to 
every college teacher. Sharing in such work by students takes 
them out of the cloister into direct personal contact with the 
phenomena and with the people who are the subjects of their 
academic studies; and in so far as this work involves services to 
the community, it offers spiritual values that are not presented in 
the atmosphere of the classroom. That genuine service to the 
community frequently accompanies such research is obvious; and 
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this service often redounds to the marked advantage of the col- 
lege in its relations to the people in whose midst it has its being. 

The round table has suggested that the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges or the Social Science Research Council inquire as to 
what has been done, and can be done, along these lines, and dis- 
seminate the information.—R. T. C. 


Tue PRESENT Status oF COLLEGE EXPERIMENTS 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, The American Association of University 
Women, Leader 


The conference was opened by a formal statement by Dr. Mc- 
Hale, which formed the background of the discussion. 


Statement by Dr. McHale 


At the close of an ‘‘era of academic luxury’’ with support to a 
large part withdrawn or severely curtailed, we find the liberal 
colleges more healthy and promising than ever before. Their 
outlook has been changing ; those of us who have been observing 
closely find them overhauling their points of view and provisions 
for the care and direction of students, their curricula and instruc- 
tion, their organization and administration. The outcome of 
their critical self-analysis has made them more logical and effi- 
cient with distinct advantages ensuing for the student where the 
emphasis has changed from the storing of knowledge to the devel- 
opment of the mind through self-education and the stimulation 
of vivid intellectual interests in broader types of educational 
offerings. 

A report of a three-year study of these changes completed and 
published in February, 1932,* revealed that in 315 liberal col- 
leges of first rank over 1,400 changes and ‘‘experiments’’ were 
current. Institutions were asked to report only their most im- 
portant ones giving reasons for them, their distinctive and unique 
features, as well as an estimate of results achieved or expected. 
In a continued study of the features of these and new ones 
inaugurated since February, 1932, one can say that almost all 
of the four-year colleges are making serious efforts to improve 


*The American Association of University Women’s Study of Current 
Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Education. Thirty-first Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Paper, $1.75; linen, 
$2.50. A set of charts giving succinct descriptions of major changes and 
experiments in 172 selected liberal arts colleges. $1.50 a set. Both may be 
purchased from the American Association of University Women, 1634 I 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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their educational offerings—and are not instituting changes for 
the sake of change. 

One hundred and twenty-eight of these changes or ‘‘experi- 
ments’’ seem outstanding in their promise to improve higher 
education. They group themselves as attempts to make college 
administration more intelligent in dealing with students, at- 
tempts to make the present teaching scheme more effective, and 
other more complete departures to bring about a fundamental 
transformation of the whole teaching situation. 

The enterprises, in the first instance, take for granted the 
course of study as it stands but, in the recognition of individual 
differences, they have gone further than the consideration of 
different abilities and capacities to the multiplicity of determin- 
ing factors and needs, different aids and hindrances, to the dis- 
covery of what can be done for each individual in adjusting 
administration and teaching procedure. The excellent ‘‘experi- 
ments’’ under the direction of Dean Boucher, at the University 
of Chicago, and Dean Johnston, at Minnesota, though not limited 
to this classification, give illustrations of what is being attempted. 
For the second group may be listed a great variety of attempts 
to make teaching more effective. There are many ventures of 
this sort under way which may definitely be described as at- 
tempts to promote the so-called intellectual life through the 
tutorial method, honors course plans, the ecmprehensive exami- 
nation, and residence systems. The number of successful ven- 
tures of this type is so large that a selection is difficult. Effective 
results are shown at Swarthmore, Reed, University of Buffalo, 
and Harvard College with its residence system, and have gone 
far in the proof of the effectiveness of individual instruction and 
whole learning. The third group representing complete trans- 
formation of the traditional organization indicates a belief in 
changing everything at once as necessary for real progress. An 
illustration of this type of venture is Bennington College. The 
exponents of this idea believe that scattered and single changes 
are not effective because things that are not changed are so often 
intimately connected with things that are being changed that in 
changing one thing at a time we do not succeed in changing the 
things we think we do change. 

In evaluating the status of any of these changes or ‘‘experi- 
ments,’’ one must distinguish between: projects and phases of 
education, ventures that appeal to the intellect and are not im- 
portant as phases of education ; weaknesses and merits ; consistent 
and inconsistent practices in the relationship of the college to 
educational unity that comes before and after college; and the 
experimental techniques used in different fields of experimenta- 
tion. Some of the major phases worthy of intensive study in 
those respects follow with a significant illustration: 
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for 1. Deviations from the Four-Year Homogeneous Unit as at i 

- the University of Chicago and the University of Buf- | 
é falo 

her 2. The Reorganization of Content to Emphasize Fields of 

ege Learning as at the University of Wisconsin 

at- 3. Honors Work, the Tutorial Method, and General Ex- 

nd aminations as at Swarthmore, Reed, University of Buf- 

tal falo, and Harvard College 

| 4. The Adjustment of the Curriculum to the Individual 

he Student as at the University of Minnesota 

al 5. Learning through Experience as at Antioch College and 

of Whittier College 

- 6. The Junior Year Abroad as at the University of Delaware 

is- 7. Achievement Tests and Substitutes for Course Credits 


Ss as at the University of Chicago 


y The evaluation of the first year of the new plan at the College 
d of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, reported 
1. in the University Record for January, 1933, is an excellent 
8 example of self-criticism of the stage reached in the development 
f of an ‘‘experiment.’’ Here the attempt is made to evaluate one 
* factor or set of factors in a complicated structure of a teaching 
2 régime and to measure the values gained or lost by the change. 
‘ All the difficulties ordinarily found in social experimentation are 
‘ here present in some degree. And judging from the results 
reported, one can say that something is really happening in the 
American liberal collge. The distinctive features of the new 
plan are: 


1. The bachelor’s degree requirements are stated solely in 
terms of educational requirements as measured by two sets 
of comprehensive examinations, one set at the junior college 
level to test primarily general education, and the other set 
at the senior college level to test primarily depth of pene- 
tration in a large yet special field of thought selected by the 
students. To complete the requirements for the junior col- 
lege certificate each student must pass the four introductory 
general year-course examinations, two elective departmental 
sequence examinations, and the English composition exami- 
nation. A student may take any or all the examinations 
any time they are offered. 

2. The old requirements in terms of course credits and 
grade points have been abandoned. 

3. Class attendance is voluntary. 

4. The relationship between student and professor has 
been completely changed by divorce of the examination func- 
tion (now in the control of a board of examination) from 
the instructional function. 
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5. Four new courses, a year course in each of the four 
large fields of thought—the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, the humanities and the social sciences—have been 
set up as aids to general education and as preparation for 
the examinations for all students who care to enroll for them. 

6. A syllabus of every college course, with appropriate 
reading recommendations, and a sample set of examinations 
are made available to each student. (The new syllabi of 
the four general introductory courses are now published as 
well as those of thirty-two sequence courses and the compre- 
hensive examinations given last year.) 

7. A faculty adviser is especially selected for each student 
in the light of his educational needs and requirements. 


According to the Dean’s report the major results thus far 
achieved by the new plan are: 

(1) It attracts better students judging from the objective 
evidences revealed by the scholastic aptitude test and health 
reports. 

(2) It is time saving for the student with its departure 
from the course-credit plan to the demonstration of achieve- 
ment requirement. 

(3) The student-instructor relationships have changed 
with the emphasis upon self-education. 

(4) Though class attendance is voluntary, the results are 
the same as when it was compulsory. 

(5) There have been increased demands on the library. 

(6) Numerous requests for special discussion sections 
have been received. 

(7) Student performance is far better than those con- 
cerned had expected. 

(8) The examinations for the certificate have been devel- 
oped to make it impossible for any student to write a perfect 
paper—other features of the examination scheme are worth 
knowing as the results in relation to class attendance, high- 
school guidance, special honors and ‘‘trailer’’ sections for 
those who can be saved from failure are being organized in 
each of the four major fields, ete. 

(9) The trend of student activities has changed to ‘‘the 
pursuit of knowledge and scholarship’’ as a major one. 

(10) Finally, the challenge to faculty development in the 
possibilities of opportunities and cooperation in the experi- 
ment proves it a worthy venture. 


The President of MacMurray College reported comments made 
on the Chicago University plan by students regarding the tre- 
mendous amount of reading necessary in the Humanities general 
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course as well as in the Social Service course; the students felt 
that it was impossible to do it all. It was brought out in the dis- 
cussion that the students thus commenting surely failed to get the 
point in regard to rate or speed of learning governing the 
achievement rather than task emphasis; the fact that the first 
student to have covered the achievement of the Junior College 
division took a year and a half to do so indicates that ability to 
pass the four general examinations in the Humanities, Social 
Services, Physical Sciences, and the Biological Sciences as well as 
four elective departmental sequence examinations and the one in 
English Composition, is not a six months’ task for even the best 
of students. 

The representative from the University of Buffalo spoke of 
the extent to which state departments of education conditioned 
progress in educational experimentation and illustrated the 
point by a New York State Department regulation. The New 
York State laws require that instruction be given to persons 
desiring it up to twenty-one years of age. This creates the prob- 
lem of postgraduate work in the high school. Often this work 
is of college grade and should be evaluated and recognized by 
colleges. Students could thereby shorten their college course by 
one or two years. 

A statement was then made by another speaker calling atten- 
tion to the arrangement in Baltimore between the city school 
administration and Johns Hopkins and Goucher which takes care 
of this problem. 

The President of Colorado College spoke of the status of their 
changes. Since the quantitative requirements have been given 
up, the upper two-thirds of their students must have studied in 
certain specified fields as literature, science, languages, or the 
social studies. Those students in the upper one-third of the 
class may offer any courses, no restrictions. The College has 
been recently reorganized into lower and upper divisions and 
the advanced schools. Certain requirements must be fulfilled . 
in order to pass from one division to another. 

The Dean of Rollins College described the recently organized 
upper and lower division there to be consistent with the other 
features of the college as the Conference Plan. We observe here 
again as at the Chicago University College of Arts, Literature, 
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and Science, emphasis upon achievement to satisfy degree re- 
quirements and not on accumulated course-credits. 

Dr. McHale then summarized the main features of the status 
of college experiments indicating that there is little to be de- 
sired on the quantitative side with 1400 major experimental 
ventures current at this time, but on the qualitative side perhaps 
a great deal more can be done, particularly in the improvement 
of techniques of experimentation, profiting by the study of ex- 
perimental procedure being followed in the development of some 
of the experiments described as major phases. Attention was 
then called to the following recent sources as the ones which 
give a complete quantitative and qualitative inventory of these 
experiments with results obtained thus far. 


1. Provision for the Individual in College Education. Edited 
by William S. Gray, Chicago University Press 1932. 
262 pp. 

2. New Freedom and New Responsibilities in College: The 
First Year of the Chicago University New College Plan. 
By C. S. Boucher. The University Record. Vol. XIX, 
No. 1, January, 1933. 

3. The American Association of University Women’s Study 
of Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Edu- 
cation. Prepared by K. McHale. Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 308 pp. 

4. The American Association of University Women’s Re- 
search Information Service on the Status of Liberal Arts 
College Experiments. 1634 I Street, Washington, D. C.— 

Mabel Barbee-Lee, Bennington College 


PROPOSAL FOR A CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE EXECUTIVES 


WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE oF St. THOMAS 


N the occasion of the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges at Atlantic City in January, representa- 
tives of Catholic Colleges present held an informal meeting at 
which the advisability of holding each year a Conference of 
Catholic College Executives was discussed and the following 
statement drawn up to be presented to the Executive Committee 
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of the College Department of the Catholic Education Association 
at its next meeting in St. Paul, Minnesota, in June. 

Since each year at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges there is a large number of executives of Cath- 
olic Colleges present and since it seems highly desirable that such 
an occasion should be taken advantage of by having our college 
executives discuss in conference problems pressing in the field of 
college administration today, it is respectfully suggested by the 
representatives of the Catholic Colleges named below that the 
Executive Committee of the College Department of the Catholic 
Education Association provide for the calling of a Conference 
of Catholic College Executives at the time and place of the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 

Colleges having representatives at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, Atlantic City, January 11th, 
12 and 13, and approving the above statement are: College of 
Mt. St. Joseph, College of Mt. St. Vincent, College of New 
Rochelle, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, College of the 
Sacred Heart, College of St. Catherine, College of St. Elizabeth, 
College of St. Scholastica, College of St. Thomas, College of the 
Holy Cross, Georgian Court College, Loyola University, IIL, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Marquette University, Mercy- 
hurst College, Mount Mary College, Mt. St. Joseph College, 
Nazareth College, Our Lady of the Lake College, Providence 
College, Regis College, Rosemont College, Seton Hall College, 
St. Joseph’s College, St. Thomas College, University of Dayton, 
University of Notre Dame, Villanova College. 


BOOKS ON COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 


DURING the past several years the Association of American 
Colleges has, under the direction of its Commission on Col- 
lege Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts, been 
gathering data on recently constructed college buildings and has 
been developing an architectural advisory service. These data 
and this service have been of great value to the colleges and also 
to architects specializing in college buildings. 
Through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation the fruits 
of these efforts are now being made available in permanent form 
at a nominal cost. See announcement on inside back cover. 











MINUTES OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
JANUARY 12-13, 1933 


HoTeL CHELSEA, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 


First Session 


THE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 

ean Colleges was called to order by the president of the 
Association, President Irving Maurer of Beloit College, in the 
Westminster Room of the Hotel Chelsea, on Thursday morning, 
January 12, at ten o’clock. 

President Edward E. Rall of North Central College offered 
the invocation. The President announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Committee on Resolutions: President Silas Evans of 
Ripon College, chairman; President J. H. Reynolds of 
Hendrix College, President Charles C. Mierow of Colorado 
College, President Meta Glass of Sweet Briar College, and 
President T. H. McMichael of Monmouth College. 

Committee on Nominations: President John L. Seaton of 
Albion College, chairman; President Katharine Blunt of 
Connecticut College, President Charles E. Diehl of South- 
western, President Ernest J. Jaqua of Scripps College, and 
Professor George Johnson of the Catholic University of 
America. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee and the Execu- 
tive Secretary was presented by the Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly. It was 

Voted, That the report of the Executive Committee and 
the Executive Secretary be accepted and placed on file, and 
it was further 

Voted, That the 1934 meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges be held in St. Louis, Missouri, and it was 
further 

Voted, That the proposed budget for 1933 be approved, 
with the provision that in its administration ten per cent of 
all salaries paid either jointly or individually by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges be withheld each month, the 
amounts withheld to be paid semi-annually, on June 30 and 
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December 31, if the income of the Association justifies, and 
that in the execution of this provision no member of the 
staff shall receive a salary of less than $1,500 for twelve 
months; and it was further 

Voted, That the following colleges be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association of American Colleges: 

Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

Carroll College, Helena, Montana 

Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

H. Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 


The following recommendations of the Committee of Six, en- 


dorsed by the Executive Committee, were presented by Presi- 
dent James L. McConaughy: 


The Committee of Six asks the agreement of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges to the appointment by the Asso- 
ciation of three members to serve with an equal number 
appointed by the Council of Church Boards of Education 
on a Joint Committee for the following purposes: 

(1) To coordinate all of the work done jointly by the two 
organizations. It is understood that that refers primarily 
to those activities in which both organizations are finan- 
cially interested, namely, those centering in the office in 
New York. 

(2) To make a careful study of the several and relative 
duties of these two organizations to the end that the cause 
of Christian education may be efficiently and broadly ad- 
vanced. 

(3) It is understood that all recommendations made by 
this Joint Committee shall be submitted for approval to the 
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Executive Committees of the Association of American Col- 
leges and of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


The Executive Committee of the Association this morning 
in considering this and in recommending its approval to 
you, suggested that the three representatives of this Joint 
Committee from the Association might well be the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, the Treasurer-elect, and one 
other member of the Executive Committee, to be chosen by 
and from the incoming Executive Committee. That, how- 
ever, is a matter to be determined either by you or by the 
incoming Executive Committee. 

It was 

Voted, That the recommendations of the Committee of 
Six be approved, and the Association representatives be 
authorized. 

The annual report of the treasurer was presented by the 
Treasurer of the Association, President William Mather Lewis 
of Lafayette College. It was 

Voted, That the annual report of the Treasurer be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The report on the Comprehensive Examination Study was 
presented by the director of that Study, Dr. Edward S. Jones 
of the University of Buffalo. It was 

Voted, That the report of the Director of the Comprehen- 
sive Examination Study be accepted and placed on file. 

The report of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of 
College Teachers was presented by the chairman of that Com- 
mission, President Albert Britt of Knox College. It was 

Voted, That the report of the Commission on Enlistment 
and Training of College Teachers be accepted and placed 
on file. 

The report of the Commission on Faculty and Student Schol- 
arship was presented by the chairman of that Commission, Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Lawrence College. It was 

Voted, That the report of the Commission on Faculty and 
Student Scholarship be accepted and placed on file. 

The report of the Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds 
was presented by the chairman of that Commission, Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony. It was 
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Voted, That the report of the Commission on Permanent 
and Trust Funds be accepted and placed on file. 

A report on Standard Financial Reports was presented by the 
vice-chairman of the National Committee on Standard Reports 
for Institutions of Higher Education, Treasurer F. L. Jackson 
of Davidson College. It was 

Voted, That the report on Standard Financial Reports be 
accepted and placed on file, and it was further | 

Voted, That the recommendation contained in that report 
be referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The report of the Committee on the Classification of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education was presented by the chairman of 
that Committee, President Raymond Walters of the University 
of Cincinnati. It was 

Voted, That the report of the Committee on Classification 


of Institutions of Higher Education be accepted and placed 
on file. 


The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty o’clock. 


SECTIONAL LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 


The following sectional luncheon conferences convened at one 
o’clock, under the chairmanship of the leaders indicated, and 
continued in session during the early afternoon: 

The Testing Program—Resulis in Pennsylvania and 

Elsewhere: Dean Max MecConn of Lehigh University. 

What Constitutes a Progressive College?: President 

Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College. 


The Improvement of College Teaching: Dean F. K. Richt- 
myer of Cornell University, vice-chairman of the Committee 
on College and University Teaching of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, and President Albert Britt 
of Knox College, chairman of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers. 

The Responsibility of the Inberal Arts College and the 
College of Education in Teacher Training: President Ed- 
mund D. Soper of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Rounp TABLE Discussion CONFERENCES 


The following round table discussion conferences convened at 
four o’clock under the chairmanship of the leaders indicated and 
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continued in session until their deliberations had been com- 
pleted: 
Campus Planning: Mr. J. Fredrick Larson of Dartmouth 
College 
Financing Colleges: Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony 
The Colleges in National Politics: Mr. Edward R. Mur- 
row of the Institute of International Education 
College Reorgamizations and Mergers: President J. H. 
Reynolds of Hendrix College 
Comprehensive Examinations: Dr. Edward S. Jones of 
the University of Buffalo 


Foreign Students and the Department of Labor: Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation 

The Utilization of the Immediate Community for Re- 
search Projects: Dr. Robert T. Crane, Secretary of the 
Social Science Research Council 

The Present Status of College Experiments: Dr. Kathryn 
McHale of the American Association of University Women 


Second Session 

The annual dinner of the Association was held in Westminster 
Hall of the Hotel Chelsea, Thursday evening, January 12, at 
seven o’clock, the President of the Association presiding. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, was presented and spoke briefly. 

The college presidents who had served in that capacity for 
over twenty-five years were presented by the Associate Secre- 
tary, Mr. Archie M. Palmer. 

In his presidential address President Maurer discussed ‘‘Lib- 
eral Arts Education in the Light of Present Difficulties.’’ 

The guest of honor, President Mary Emma Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College, was presented and spoke on ‘‘The Outlook for 
Disarmament.’’ 

President E. Wilson Wallace of Victoria University was pre- 
sented and spoke briefly. 

The meeting adjourned at nine-fifty o’clock. 


Third Session 
The third session of the meeting, held in Westminster Hall of 
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the Hotel Chelsea, was called to order by President Maurer at 


9:45 o’clock, Friday morning, January 13. 

The Committee on Nominations, through its chairman, Presi- 
dent John L. Seaton of Albion College, placed before the Asso- 
ciation the nominations of officers and members of the Executive 
Committee and of the Standing Commissions. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Committee on Nominations 
be accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the Association accordingly. 


The Secretary having cast that vote, the following officers and 
members of the Executive Committee and of the Standing Com- 
mssions and Committees of the Association were declared elected 
for the year ending in January, 1934. 


President: President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Vice-President: President T. W. Nadal, Drury College 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New York City 

Associate Secretary: Mr. Archie M. Palmer, New York City 

Treasurer: Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University 

Custodian of Funds: Bank of New York and Trust Company, New 
York City 


Additional Members of the Executive Committee: 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College 
President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 
President Thomas E. Jones, Fisk University 
President F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond 


For the Standing Committees and Commissions 


American Council on Education: 
President J. Edgar Park, Wheaton College (Mass.) (one year) 
Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo (two years) 
President B. F, Finney, University of the South (three years) 


Committee on Form of Classification of Institutions of Higher Education: 
President Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Chairman 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo 
Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education 


National Advisory Committee on Education: 
President W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College, Chairman 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Association of American Colleges 
President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 
President R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College 
Rector James H. Ryan, The Catholic University of America 
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National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing: 

President E. E. Rall, North Central College, Chairman 
Assistant Secretary J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan 
Controller G. C. Wintringer, Princeton University 
Professor E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia University 
President George F. Zook, University of Akron 
Controller H. C. Gregg, Iowa State College 


National Research Council: 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, The University of Chicago, 1933-34 


Commission on Athletics: 
President Thomas S. Gates, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
President Daniel L, Marsh, Boston University 
President W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College 
President John E. Nollen, Grinnell College 
Acting President J. M. Newcomb, University of Virginia 


Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts: 
President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman 
President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation 
President John Erskine, Juillard School of Music 
Mr. J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth College 
President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 
Sister Antonia, College of St. Catherine 


Commission on the Cost of College Education: 

Auditor T. L. Hungate, Teachers College, Columbia University, Chair- 
man 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

Controller C. C. Wintringer, Princeton University 

Controller Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois 

Auditor N. C. Plimpton, The University of Chicago 

Secretary Alex. H. Sands, Jr., The Duke Endowment 

Auditor A. H. Burnett, General Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church 


Commission on Educational Surveys: 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College, Chairman 
President George F. Zook, University of Akron 
Executive Secretary M. C. Huntley, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago 


Commission on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers: 
President Albert Britt, Knox College, Chairman 
President J. R. Angell, Yale University 
President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 
President H. P. Rainey, Bucknell University 
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President W. L. Boe, St. Olaf’s College 
Sister M. Ethelbert, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Chairman 
Dean C. 8. Boucher, The University of Chicago 
Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo 
President C. D. Gray, Bates College 
President Katharine Blunt, Connecticut College 


Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds: 
Treasurer F. L. Jackson, Davidson College, Chairman 
Dr. A. W. Anthony, Trustee, Bates College 
President Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College 
Assistant Treasurer Raymond L. Thompson, University of Rochester 
Assistant to President, W. F. Bohn, Oberlin College 


Committee on Publications: 
The President, ex-officio 
The Executive Secretary, ex-officio 
The Treasurer, ex-officio 


A report on the College Music Study was presented by the vice- 
chairman of the Sponsoring Committee of that Study, Professor 
Douglas Moore of Columbia University. It was 

Voted, That the report on the College Musie Study be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Brief reports on the sectional luncheon conferences and the 
round table discussion conferences were presented by the chair- 
men or other representatives of those groups. 

Professor Paul H. Douglas, of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘Has Higher Education Failed?’’ 

In the absence, on account of illness, of Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, of Columbia University, his paper on ‘‘Has Higher Edu- 
cation Failed?’’ was read by President J. Edgar Park, of 
Wheaton College. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, President 
Silas Evans, of Ripon College, recommended the adoption of the 
following resolutions which, considered seriatim, were both 
adopted : 

Resolved: First, that the Association of American Colleges 
commends the splendid work of the National Committee on 


Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education and 
records its appreciation of their efforts and of the generosity 
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of the General Education Board, and further recommends 

the suggested forms to its members for adoption in so far as 

they can find it practicable and expedient. 

Resolved: That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
appoint three representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges on the Committee of Six constituted to coordinate 
the joint activities of the Association and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 

The outgoing president of the Association then presented the 
new president of the Association, President Edmund D. Soper, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

The meeting adjourned sine die at 12: 10 o’clock. 

(Signed) ArcHiz M. PauMEeR 
For the Secretary 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association of American Colleges is not a standardizing agency. 
Election to membership does not involve any kind of academic status except 
that stipulated in the By-Laws of the Association. By order of the Asso- 
ciation, in the case of universities the unit of membership is the university 
college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the name of the president 
or the chancellor is given in the column headed Executive Officer. 
INSTITUTION ALABAMA EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Alabama College, Momteva lho... ...cccccsscssnssneeeceesnsesnesneenesieeestnee O. C. Carmichael 



































Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham..............ccocsmemue Guy E. Snavely 
I T. V. Neal 
Judson College, Marion............. L. G. Cleverdon 
Spring Hill College, Spring FRilh 2 ccccsscssnsesnesesnenesessenene John J. Druhan 
Talladega College, Talladega ; Frederick A. Sumner 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Mont gome ry..........::c:cc:ovsccsuesseenrnesenanne W. D. Agnew 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizoma, Tucson .....ccccccscsccmssssnemsnenesnsncsenaeie Homer Le Roy Shantz 
ARKANSAS 
Hendrix College, Conway... J. H. Reynolds 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. Charles D. Johnson 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
CALIFORNIA 
Claremont Colleges 
Pomona College, Claremont Charles K. Edmunds 
Scripps College, Claremont. E. J. Jaqua 
Dominican College, San Rafael... .cccccccsscsemsseseensesnsnee Mother M. Raymond 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland .....0.0....-.cccccoccn Sister Mary Austin, Dean 


Immaculate Heart College, Holly wo0d 2.0.0.....:ccccccssesssuee . Sister Mary Genevieve 
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La Verne College, La Verne Ellis M. Studebaker 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Hugh M. Duce 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Margaret Mary 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen duBois Bird 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
University of Redlands, Redlands 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland Brother V. Jasper 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisc0.........000000.. Mother M. Guerin 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles...............R. B. Von KleinSmid 
Stanford University, Stanford University Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Whittier College, Whittier W. F. Dexter 

COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs Charles C. Mierow 
University of Denver, Denver. Fred M. Hunter 
CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister M. Isabel 
Connecticut College, New London Katharine Blunt 
Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
Wesleyan University, Middletown J. L. McConaughy 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark Walter Hullihen 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The American University, Washington «0.0.0.0 Edwin H. Hughes, Acting 
The Catholic University of America, Washington James H. Ryan 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Coleman Nevils 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Julia of the Trinity 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College, Tallahassee Edward Conradi 
John B. Stetson University, Deland Lincoln Hulley 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 
GEORGIA 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur James R. McCain 
Brenau College, Gainesville H. J. Pearce 
Clark University, Atlanta M. 8S. Davage 
Emory University, Emory University. Harvey W. Cox 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville J. L. Beeson 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta R. H. Powell 


University of Georgia, Athens 8S. V. Sanford 
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Mercer University, Macon 


Spright Dowell 





Samuel H. Archer 





Morehouse College, Atlanta. 
Paine College, Augusta 


E. C. Peters 





Piedmont College, Demorest. 


Henry C. Newell 





Shorter College, Rome 


W. D. Furry 





Spelman College, Atlanta 


Florence M. Read 





Dice R. Anderson 





Wesleyan College, Macon 


IDAHO 
Gooding College, Wesleyan 


Charles W. Tenney 





W. J. Boone 





College of Idaho, Caldwell 


ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Gustav A. Andreen 





Aurora College, Aurora 


Theodore Pierson Stephens 





Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


F, R. Hamilton 





Jacob Diehl 





Carthage College, Carthage 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


C. S. Boucher, Dean 





DePaul University, Chicago 


Francis V. Corcoran 








Eureka College, Eureka 
Greenville College, Greenville 


Clyde L. Lyon 
Leslie R. Marston 








Illinois College, Jacksonville 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington.......... 


James Millikin University, Decatur 


J. G. Ames, Acting 


wnnnniiee Harry Wright McPherson 


Jesse H. White 





Knox College, Galesburg 


Albert Britt 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 


H. M. Moore 





Robert Michael Kelley 





Loyola University, Chicago 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville 


Clarence P. McClelland 





McKendree College, Lebanon 


Cameron Harmon 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 


T. H. McMichael 





North Central College, Naperville 


E. E. Rall 





Walter Dill Scott 





Northwestern University, Evanston 
Rockford College, Rockford 


William A. Maddox 





Sister Mary Ruth Devlin 





Rosary College, River Forest 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais. 


J. W. BR. Maguire 





St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago.................. 


Mother M. Sophia Mitchell 





Shurtleff College, Alton 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


George M. Potter 
James O. Buswell, Jr. 





Edward C. Jenkins 





Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


Walter S. Athearn 





Garfield B. Oxnam 





DePauw University, Greencastle. 
Earlham College, Richmond 


William C. Dennis 





Evansville College, Evansville 


Earl E. Harper 





Franklin College, Franklin 


Robert H. Kent, Acting 





Hanover College, Hanover 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





I. J. Good 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 


Wm. L. Bryan 





Otho Winger 





Manchester College, North Manchester 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


Chas. L. O’Donnell 





Donald P. Prentice 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 


Sister Irma 





St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, 


Taylor University, Upland 


Mother Mary Raphael 
Robert L. Stuart 





Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


L. B. Hopkins 





IOWA 
Central College, Pella. 


John Wesselink 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Patrice Lacy 





Harry M. Gage 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College, Dubuque 


Thomas Conry 





Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 





Daniel W. Morehouse 





Drake University, Des Moines 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 


Paul H. Buchholz 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 


John 8. Nollen 





James E. Coons 





Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 
Luther College, Decorah 


O. J. H. Preus 





Robert E. O’Brian 





Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Parsons College, Fairfield 


Clarence W. Greene 





Penn College, Oskaloosa 


H. Clark Bedford 





Martin Cone 





St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Simpson College, Indianola 


John L. Hillman 





Western Union College, Le Mars 


D. O. Kime, Acting 





KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin City 


Wallace B. Fleming 





Bethany College, Lindsborg 


Ernest F. Pihlblad 





John B. Kelly 





College of Emporia, Emporia 
Friends University, Wichita 


W. O. Mendenhall 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 


L. B. Bowers 





V. F. Schwalm 





McPherson College, McPherson 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. 


Warren P. Behan, Acting 





Martin Veth 





St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 
Southwestern College, Winfield 


Frank E. Mossman 





Ross T. Campbell 





Sterling College, Sterling 


Philip C. King 





Washburn College, Topeka. 
University of Wichita, Wichita 


Harold W. Foght 





KENTUCKY 


L. R. Akers 





Asbury College, Wilmore 


W. J. Hutchins 





Berea College, Berea 
Centre College, Danville 


Charles J. Turck 








Georgetown College, Georgetown 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Henry E. Watters 
P. P. Boyd, Dean 
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University of Louisville, Louisville R. A. Kent 
Nazareth College, Louisville Mother Mary Catherine Malone 
Transylvania College, Lexington Arthur Braden 
Union College, Barbourville John Owen Gross 
LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport... W. Angie Smith 
H. Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans......... soctapeaticnl Pierce Butler, Dean 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston......... Geo. W. Bond 
Loyola University, New Orleans. John W. Hynes 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette...................... Edwin L. Stephens 
Xavier University, New Orleans... Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Dean 
MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick. Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Franklin W. Johnson 
University of Maine, Orono Harold 8. Boardman 
MARYLAND 
Goucher College, Baltimore David A. Robertson 
Hood College, Frederick Joseph H. Apple 
Loyola College, Baltimore ue dtenri J. Wiesel 
University of Maryland, College Park Raymond A. Pearson 
Morgan College, Baltimore........cccccccccccsssssse ... John O, Spencer 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg.......cccccccecsecusme Bernard J. Bradley 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore.................. Sister M. Ethelbert 
St. John’s College, Annapolis......... Douglas H. Gordon 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg ........ccccscsccsssssssnensnsesicenn Sister Paula Dunn 
Washington College, Chestertown , Paul E. Titsworth 
Western Maryland College, Westminster A, N. Ward 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College, Amherst Stanley King 
Boston College, Chestmut Hill........cccccmccmensnsneneneeiemeneesennes Louis J. Gallagher 
Boston University, Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark College, Worcester Wallace W. Atwood 
Emmanuel College, Boston ........:.ccccccce Sister Julie 
Harvard University, Cambridge wd, Lawrence Lowell 
Holy Cross College, Worcester John M. Fox 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield = L. L. Doggett 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley Mary Emma Woolley 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge Ada L. Comstock 
Regis College, Weston........ Sister Genevieve Marie 
Simmons College, Boston Henry Lefavour 
Smith College, Northampton W. A. Neilson 
Tufts College, Tufts College John A. Cousens 





Wellesley College, Wellesley. Ellen F. Pendelton 
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Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown Harry A. Garfield 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. Ralph Earle 
MICHIGAN , 

Adrian College, Adrian Harlan L. Feeman 
Albion College, Albion John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma Harry Means Crooks 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek Emil Leffler 
Colleges of the City of Detroit, Detroit... ccc Wilford L. Coffey, Dean 
University of Detroit, Detroit A. H. Poetker 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Clark L. Herron, Acting 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Allan Hoben 
Marygrove College, Detroit George Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing Robert S. Shaw 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor John R. Effinger, Dean 
Olivet College, Olivet James King 

MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis George Sverdrup 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter O. J. Johnson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Henry L. Osborn, Acting 
Macalester College, St. Paul John C. Acheson 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonia 
St. Olaf College, Northfield L. W. Boe 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth Sister M. Agnes Somers 
College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister Mary A. Molloy 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Matthew Schumacher 
MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson David M. Key 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbua................0.00.... B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University Alfred Hume 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Robert H. Ruff 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton John Hepler Wood 
Drury College, Springfield T. W. Nadal 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles John L. Roemer 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Mary Gilmore 
University of Missouri, Columbia. Walter Williams 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall George H. Mack 
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Park College, Parkville F, W. Hawley 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. Robert S. Johnston 
Tarkio College, Tarkio M. Earle Collins, Acting 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Westminster College, Fulton M. E. Melvin 
William Jewell College, Liberty John F. Herget 
MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena Emmet Riley 
Intermountain Union College, Helena. Wendell S. Brooks 
NEBRASKA 
Cotner College, Lincoln L. C. Anderson 
Creighton University, Omaha Patrick J. Mahan 
Doane College, Crete Edwin B. Dean 
Hastings College, Hastings Calvin H. French 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln E. Guy Cutshall 
York College, York J. R. Overmiller 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. Ernest M. Hopkins 
University of New Hampshire, Durham E. M. Lewis 
NEW JERSEY 
Brothers College, Drew University, Madisom......ccccccssesesseseee Arlo A. Brown 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother M. Cecelia Scully 


The New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
Mabel 8. Douglass, Dean 









































Princeton University, Princeton Edward D. Duffield, Acting 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Marie José, Dean 
Seton Hall Colelge, South Orange Thomas H. McLaughlin 
Upsala College, East Orange Carl G. Erickson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred Boothe C. Davis 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo Samuel P. Capen 
Canisius College, Buffalo Rudolph J. Eichhorn 
Clarkson College, Potsdam James S. Thomas 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
Columbia University 
Barnard College, New YoOrk....ccccccscssssmse Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
Columbia College, New York Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson................. B. I. Bell, Warden 
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Cornell University, Ithaca 








D’Youville College, Buffalo 
Elmira College, Elmira. 
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Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
Mother Saint Edward 


Frederick Lent 





Fordham University, New York 


Aloysius J. Hogan 








Good Counsel College, White Plains. 
Hamilton College, Clinton 


Mother M. Aloysia 
Frederick C. Ferry 





Murray Bartlett 





Hobart College, Geneva. 
Keuka College, Keuka Park 


A. H. Norton 





Manhattan College, New York 


Brother Patrick 





Mother M. Gerard 





Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
College of the City of New York, New York 


F, B. Robinson 





College of Mt. St. Vincent, New Yortk.............. Sister Josephine Rosaire, Dean 


Sister M. Sylvester 





Nazareth College, Rochester. 


College of New Rochelle, New Roche e......ccccccuccsscsscsmsees 


New York University, New York 





mee John P. Chidwick 
Marshall S8. Brown, Dean 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 
University of Rochester, Rochester. 


Joseph M. Noonan 
Rush Rhees 





J. L. Meader 





Russell Sage College, Troy. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville 


Grace C. Dammann 





Saint Bonaventure’s College, Saint Bonaventure............... 


eae: Thomas Plassman 


Thomas F. Ryan 





St. John’s College, Brooklyn 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn...........c:0.. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 


William T. Dillon, Dean 


Richard E. Sykes 








College of St. Rose, Albany 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Sister M. Rosina, Dean 


Henry T. Moore 





Charles W. Flint 





Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Union College, Schenectady 


Frank P. Day 





United States Military Academy, West Point 


W. D. Connor 





H. N. MacCracken 





Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


Herman Brezing 





Wells College, Aurora. 


Kerr D. Macmillan 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Catawba College, Salisbury. 


Howard R. Omwake 





Davidson College, Davidson 


Walter L. Lingle 





W. P. Few 





Duke University, Durham 
Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 





Guilford College, Guilford College 


Raymond Binford 








Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


H. L. McCrorey 
H. E. Schaefer 





C. E. Brewer 





Meredith College, Raleigh 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Frank P, Graham 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham.................... 


sendintiel James E. Shepard 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Salem College, Winston-Salem 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Thurman D. Kitchin 


B. H. Kroeze 





Jamestown College, Jamestown 
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OHIO 
University of Akron, Akron George F. Zook 
Antioch College, Yellow Spring.........cccccccssssssasssussssssssnsssssseassene Arthur E, Morgan 
Ashland College, Ashland Edwin E. Jacobs 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea Albert B. Storms 
Bluffton College, Bluffton S. K. Mosiman 
Capital University, Columbus Otto Mees 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati ..Raymond Walters 
University of Dayton, Dayton Walter C. Tredtin 
Defiance College, Defiance... L. Ward McReynolds, Acting 
Denison University, Granville A. A, Shaw 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Charles E. Miller 
Hiram College, Hiram ..._ Kenneth I, Brown 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Benedict J. Rodman 
Kenyon College, Gambier William F. Peirce 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Vivian B. Small 
Marietta College, Marietta Edward S. Parsons 
Miami University, Oxford Alfred H. Upham 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph................ Sister Mary Zoe, Dean 
Mount Union College, Alliance W. H. McMaster 
Muskingum College, New Concord Robert N. Montgomery 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid Mother Mary Evarista 
Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ohio Northern University, Ada Robert Williams 
Ohio University, Athens E. B. Bryan 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Edmund D. Soper 
Otterbein College, Westerville W. G. Clippinger 
St. John’s College, Toledo Gerald A. Fitzgibbons 
University of the City of Toledo, Toledo Lee W. MacKinnon, Acting 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother M. Veronica 
Western College, Oxford Ralph K. Hickok 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland .R, E. Vinson 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce R. R. Wright, Jr. 
Wilmington College, Wilmington Walter L. Collins 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
College of Wooster, Wooster C. F. Wishart 
Xavier University, Cincinnati Hugo F. Sloctemyer 




















































































































OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater......... H. G. Bennett 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee Hale V. Davis 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City Eugene M. Antrim 
Phillips University, Enid I, N. MeCash 





University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


John D. Finlayson 





Albany College, Albany 


Thomas W. Bibb 





Linfield College, McMinnville 


Elam J. Anderson 
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John F. Dobbs 





Pacific University, Forest Grove 
Reed College, Portland 


N. F. Coleman 





Willamette University, Salem 


Carl G. Doney 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading 


J. Warren Klein 





Allegheny College, Meadville 


William P. Tolley 








Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


Marion Edwards Park 
Homer P. Rainey 








Dickinson College, Carlisle......... 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


Karl T. Waugh 
Parke R. Kolbe 





Franklin and Marshall College, Lancastev.................... 


Henry Harbaugh Apple 


McLeod M. Pearce 





Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 


Henry W. A. Hanson 





Weir C. Ketler 





Grove City College, Grove City 
Haverford College, Haverford 


La W. W. Comfort 





Immaculata College, Immaculata 


Anthony J. Flynn 








Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Lafayette College, Easton. 


Charles C. Ellis 
William Mather Lewis 





Brother E. Anselm 





LaSalle College, Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clyde A, Lynch 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 


Charles Russ Richards 





Lincoln University, Lincoln University 


Wm. H. Johnson 





Marywood College, Scranton 








Mercyhurst College, Erie 
Moravian College, Bethlehem 


Mother M. Joseph Hurley 
Mother M. Borgia, Dean 


William N. Schwarze 





Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem...................... 


pee Edwin J. Heath 


Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill.................. Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown 


John A. W. Haas 





Alfred Koch 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 





Pennsylvania State College, State College 


R. D. Hetzel 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Thomas S. Gates 





University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


John G. Bowman 








Rosemont College, Rosemont 
St. Francis College, Loretto 


Mother Mary Ignatius 
Raphael E. Breheny 





St. Thomas College, Scranton... 


Brother D. Edward 





Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


James A. W. Reeves 





Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


G. Morris Smith 








Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Frank Aydelotte 
Charles E. Beury 








Thiel College, Greenville....... 
Ursinus College, Collegeville 


E. Clyde Xander 
George L. Omwake 





Villanova College, Villanova 


Edward V. Stanford 





Washington and Jefferson College, Washington......... 


Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 


sai Ralph C. Hutchison 


.Paul R. Stewart 





Robert F. Galbreath 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Ethelbert D. Warfield 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence 


Clarence A. Barbour 








Providence College, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
College of Charleston, Charleston. 


Lorenzo C. McCarthy 


Harrison Randolph 





E. W. Sikes 





Clemson College, Clemson College 
Coker College, Hartsville 


Carlyle Campbell 





Converse College, Spartanburg 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Erskine College, Due West. 


Robert C. Grier 





Furman University, Greenville 


W. J. McGlothlin 





R. C. Granberry 





Limestone College, Gaffney. 
Newberry College, Newberry. 


James C. Kinard 





Presbyterian College, Clinton 


John McSween 





James P. Kinard 





Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Henry N. Snyder 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clemens M. Granskou 





Augustana College, Sioux Falls 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 


Earl A. Roadman 





Huron College, Huron 


H. A. Hill, Dean 








Yankton College, Yankton 


TENNESSEE 
Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City. 


George W. Nash 


James T. Warren 








University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
Cumberland University, Lebanon 


Alexander Guerry 
Ernest L. Stockton 





Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 








King College, Bristol 
Knoxville College, Knoxville 


Charles W. Henry 
J. Kelly Giffen 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


S. W. McClelland 





Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





Milligan College, Milligan 


H. J. Derthick 





B. F. Finney 





University of the South, Sewanee 
Southwestern, Memphis 


Charles E. Diehl 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 


Charles A. Anderson 





John J. Hurt 





Union University, Jackson 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


J. H. Kirkland 





TEXAS 


E. B. Tucker 





Austin College, Sherman 
Baylor College for Women, Belton 


John C. Hardy 





Pat M. Neff 





Baylor University, Waco 
Bishop College, Marshall 


Joseph J. Rhoads 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 








Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 


=. Sister M. Columkille 
H. A. Constantineau 





Rice Institute, Houston 


E. O. Lovett 
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St. Edward’s University, Austin 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 


J. Hugh O’Donnell 
Alfred H. Rabe 





Simmons University, Abilene 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 





Charles C. Selecman 





Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 


King Vivion 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


E. M. Waits 





Texas State College for Women, Denton 


L. H. Hubbard 





Texas Technological College, Lubboek.....0....cccccccccssss 


sivieitataesssl Bradford Knapp 


J. H. Burma 





Trinity University, Waxahachie 
Wiley College, Marshall 


M. W. Dogan 





UTAH 


F, 8. Harris 





Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


George Thomas 





VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


Paul D. Moody 








Norwich University, Northfield 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


Charles H. Plumley 
Guy W. Bailey 





VIRGINIA 


Paul H. Bowman 





Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. 


J. N. Hillman 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney. 


J. D. Eggleston 





Hollins College, Hollins 


M. Estes Cocke, Dean 





Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


J. T. T. Hundley 





L. Wilson Jarman 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


R. E. Blackwell 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg......... 


ae N. A. Pattillo, Acting 





University of Richmond, Richmond 
Roanoke College, Salem 


F. W. Boatwright 
Charles J. Smith 





Meta Glass 





Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


John A. Lejeune 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


Julian A. Burruss 





William J. Clark 





Virginia Union University, Richmond 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville John L. Newcomb, Acting 





Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 





J. A. C. Chandler 





College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 


John J. Keep 





Edward H. Todd 





College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 


S. B. L. Penrose 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Bethany College, Bethany 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 


W. Kirk Woollery, Dean 
James E. Allen 





Salem College, Salem 


S. O. Bond 
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West Virginia State College, Institute 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


John W. Davis 





John R. Turner 





West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon............c:ccccs 


WISCONSIN 


Irving Maurer 





Beloit College, Beloit 


Carroll College, Waukesha 


Wm. Arthur Ganfield 





Lawrence College, Appleton 


Henry M. Wriston 








Marquette University, Milwaukee 


Milton College, Milton. 


Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 


Wm. M. Magee 
Jay W. Crofoot 





Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 





Lucia R. Briggs 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick 





J. D. Brownell 








Northland College, Ashland 
Ripon College, Ripon 


Silas Evans 





CANADA 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario 


E. W. Wallace 








HONORARY MEMBERS 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Council on Education 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Carnegie Corporation 
General Education Board 
Institute of International Education 
John F, Slater Fund 
National Research Council 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Social Science Research Council 
United States Office of Education 


Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 














CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


HE purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of such 
plans as may make more efficient the institutions included in its 
membership. 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association 
of American Colleges.’’ 

Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition of 
a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become members 
of this Association. The general secretaries of church boards 
of education and officials of educational foundations and other 
cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary membership. 

Representation: Every institution recognized as a member of 
this Association shall be entitled to representation in each meet- 
ing of the Association by an accredited representative. Other 
members of the faculty or board of trustees of any institution 
belonging to this Association, the officers of church boards 
cooperating with such an institution and the representatives of 
foundations and other cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of representatives except the right to vote. 
Each institution recognized as a member of the Association shall 
be entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 

Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be charged with 
the duties usually connected with their respective offices. The 
Secretary shall be the permanent executive officer of the Associa- 
tion, and shall serve without term until his successor is elected. 
The other officers shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. The Association shall also elect four 
others who, with the four officers named above, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Association. The President of 
the Association shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The election of officers shall be by ballot. 

Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall be held 
in each calendar year. Special meetings may be called by the 
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Executive Committee, provided that four weeks’ notice be given 
each institution connected with the Association. Representa- 
tives of twenty-five members of the Association shall be neces- 
sary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its own 
government not inconsistent with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution. 

Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may 
be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, 
signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They shall then lie 
on the table until the next annual meeting, and shall require for 
their adoption the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
then present. 

By-Laws 

1. In order to be eligible to membership in this Association 
institutions shall require fifteen units for admission to the fresh- 
man class and 120 semester hours, or an equivalent, for gradua- 
tion. 

2. Applications for membership shall be made to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall, after investigation of the standing 
of the institution, recommend to the Association. 

3. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per member. Non- 
payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfeiture 
of membership. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Executive Committee. 

5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall be 
authorized by the Association, or, subject to later approval by 
the Association, by the Executive Committee. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Secretary is authorized to mail three copies of all offi- 
cial bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional subscriptions, either for the institution or 
for any officer or faculty member, may be made at a special rate. 
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8. These By-laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two-thirds vote, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been presented at a previous session. 


Po.uicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 


helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 
Adopted as revised January 22, 1932. 
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1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
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1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King, Oberlin College 

President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond, Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger, University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer, Beloit College 


* Deceased 
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